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Some Problems and Prospects in Kansas 
Prehistory 


Wapo R. Weper 


URING the past five or six years large portions of the eighty- 

odd thousand square miles included in the present political 
bounds of Kansas have attracted considerable attention as a result 
of their widely publicized droughts and recurrent dust storms. The 
immediate reactions to these whims of nature have been varied and 
interesting, if sometimes tragic. To the farmer and those directly 
or indirectly dependent upon his welfare they have spelled dire 
economic stress and often disaster. The politician, unless he has a 
direct stake in the area, foresees the distant day when the “dust 
bow!” will have become a desert of shifting sands, and so he urges 
abandonment of the very acres which in World War years poured 
a golden flood into the farmers’ granaries. The student of clima- 
tology, more conservative and better informed, reminds us that Kan- 
sas, or at least its western part, is a borderland between arid and 
humid zones, and as such will probably always be liable to recurring 
fluctuations in rainfall. Instead of wholesale abandonment, he sug- 
gests development of a sane long-range plan of land utilization to 
replace the present haphazard methods. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the present habitability of the 
Great Plains, much less to suggest a cure for the farmer’s economic 
ailments, but rather to call attention to certain possibilities which 
may lie in local studies of prehistoric man. Few persons today are 
aware that long before white explorers had reached this region and 
named it the “Great American Desert,” it was already being ex- 
ploited in different ways by various native tribes and peoples. 
Though still in its infancy in Kansas, archeological research has 
enabled us to partially draw aside the veil covering the past, so that 
we may catch fleeting glimpses of the ways by which these early 
Kansans adapted themselves to the conditions of their environment. 
Time alone will show whether or not such inquiries into the past can 
provide a practical lesson for the future. 

Geographically, Kansas lies almost wholly within the Great Plains. 
About a third of the state, roughly that portion west of the 100th 
meridian, belongs to the High Plains, and so is characterized by ex- 
tensive areas of phenomenal flatness, short sparse grass, and little 
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water. Inhospitable as much of this seems today, from the view- 
point of aboriginal habitation it must be remembered that the grass- 
lands which were destroyed by the plow within the past fifty or 
seventy-five years were once preéminently the habitat of the bison. 
On their eastern front, especially north of the Arkansas river, the 
High Plains have been extensively dissected by stream erosion, pro- 
ducing a broken north-south belt of high plateaus and prominent 
eastward-facing escarpments cut through by river valleys. The term 
Plains Border has been applied to this area, which during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries furnished hunting grounds for such 
tribes as the Pawnee and Kansa. East of the 97th meridian, roughly, 
and south of the Kansas river, are the undulating and fertile Osage 
Plains, formerly a true tall grass prairie region. These Plains give 
way north of the Kansas river and east of the Republican to a rough 
glaciated area cut into ridges and valleys by innumerable creeks. 
The northern half of the state drains eastward through the Kansas- 
Smoky Hill system into the Missouri at Kansas City, while in the 
south drainage is via the Arkansas and Neosho southeastward across 
Oklahoma and Arkansas into the Mississippi. 

From east to west Kansas extends slightly over 400 miles. Along 
its eastern border, where the annual precipitation averages around 
thirty-five inches, the plant and animal associations show many 
eastern forms. True forests exist nowhere unless perhaps formerly 
in the immediate valley of the Missouri, but along nearly every 
watercourse of any consequence in the eastern half may be found 
fine stands of oak, walnut, elm, and ash, while cottonwood and 
willow fringed many of the western streams as well. Prior to modern 
agricultural development, upland areas throughout the state were 
universally dominated by grasses. The long, narrow, winding rib- 
bons of hardwood forest, interfingering with the broader interfluvial 
grasslands, brought many eastern species of mammals and birds well 
into the Kansas plains. The twenty-inch isohyet, sometimes re- 
garded as the limit for successful modern farming, corresponds 
roughly to the 100th meridian and the approximate eastern edge of 
the High Plains, although its location shifts considerably from time 
to time. Along the Colorado border precipitation averages under 
fifteen inches per year, and there is a corresponding sparseness of 
such requisites for aboriginal occupancy as game (bison excepted) 
and timber. 

As almost everywhere throughout the Great Plains, stream valleys 
in Kansas were of prime importance to aboriginal man. To the 
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present-day farmer with his mechanical appliances and large-scale 
methods the uplands are readily available and even desirable, so 
long as nature provides sufficient rainfall in proper season. But to 
the Indian, armed only with a bone hoe and a planting stick, the 
tough prairie sod was a well nigh insurmountable obstacle, and so he 
largely confined his gardening to patches of loose, mellow ground in 
the valley bottoms. Here, too, he could find abundance of potable 
water, of wood for fuel, building, and tool-making, and all of the 
other fundamental requisites for carrying on his domestic activities. 
In the timbered valleys were numerous game animals such as deer, 
bear, wolf, fox, wildcat, beaver, otter and others, all the more easily 
procured because cover was limited in extent. In every direction 
from the valleys were grasslands where bison, antelope, and elk 
could be taken. All in all, the environmental conditions throughout 
most of the state were such that a reasonably comfortable livelihood 
could be won with a moderate outlay of time and effort. 

The varied nature of the area, topographically and otherwise, was 
in fact conducive to several different habits of life. The fertile 
valleys offered every inducement to horticulturally minded peoples, 
to whom a sessile mode of living would be most practicable. On the 
other hand, the broad prairies with their teeming herds of game 
must have been a perpetual temptation to groups less closely bound 
to the soil. Within the past century or two such highly mobile and 
warlike tribes as the Comanche, who lived in skin “tipis” and spent 
many of their waking hours in the saddle, illustrate the extreme de- 
gree to which tribes could be divorced from the routine of a strictly 
horticultural existence. There is evidence that in earlier times, even 
before the white man introduced the horse, considerable portions of 
the native population may already have been dependent on the prod- 
ucts of the chase rather than on the cultivation of maize and beans. 
For those tribes which chose to combine in about equal proportions 
hunting and horticulture a still different orientation of society and 
interests might and often did result. The Pawnee in historic times 
admirably illustrate this hybrid habit, a compromise so to speak 
between two widely divergent basic economies. For Kansas our 
knowledge of the early horticulturists is at present more extensive 
than for the hunters, hence we shall be more directly concerned with 
their remains hereafter. 

So far as topography is concerned, no part of Kansas can be said 
to have offered serious hindrances to the free movement of aborig- 
inal man. Certain portions of the High Plains in the western-most 
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part appear not to have been very generally traveled, but this was 
due mainly to lack of water. Largely for this reason perhaps Pueb- 
loan influences in Kansas appear to have been very slight, at least 
prior to about the time of the Pueblo revolt in 1680. Elsewhere, 
movements from one river or creek valley to another entailed no 
hardships, and intercourse between contemporaneous peoples with 
a resulting exchange of cultural traits and ideas, was doubtless 
frequent and extensive. At the same time we may point out that 
the principal rivers flow toward the east and southeast in broad, 
flat-floored valleys of comparatively easy gradient, and through 
their numerous lesser tributaries they reach virtually every section 
of Kansas. They provide easy avenues for travel by foot and to 
some extent by water, and hence suggest logical routes for popu- 
lational or cultural movements into the Plains. To prehistoric man, 
unacquainted with the horse, they must have had a strong appeal 
for just this reason. Since, moreover, the two principal river systems 
flow out of Kansas in divergent directions any possible upstream in- 
fluences would in all probability derive from markedly dissimilar 
centers of culture development. To primitive peoples ascending the 
Missouri from its junction with the Mississippi at St. Louis, the 
valley of the Kansas offers a pleasant alternative route westward 
where the larger Missouri valley swings sharply toward the north. 
Once in the Kansas valley there would be nothing, barring preoc- 
cupation by a more powerful group, to hinder a general westward 
movement so long as the environment remained congenial or hostile 
pressure from the rear of sufficient intensity. Again, as is well 
known to archeologists, the lower Arkansas-Red river area is ex- 
ceedingly rich in prehistoric remains and appears to have been the 
seat of one or more well advanced native civilizations. A high 
point of aboriginal achievement in this region, if not indeed its 
peak, is exhibited in such spectacular manifestations as the well- 
known Spiro mound group on the Arkansas river in eastern Okla- 
homa. It seems reasonable to expect that any ethnic movements or 
cultural waves emanating from that general area might have had 
recognizable repercussions in the upper Arkansas-Neosho-Verdigris 
basin in southern Kansas. As a matter of fact, the work of certain 
local enthusiasts in east central Kansas, notably near Salina, has 
already revealed traces of such southern influences in pottery, effigy 
clay pipes, and perhaps in certain bone artifacts. The relative im- 
portance of these impulses remains undetermined, but it is no longer 
in the realm of conjecture to suggest that along broad lines stream 
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valleys probably played an important réle in determining the course 
of prehistory in Kansas. 

Perhaps no state in the midwest is so little known ethnologically 
and archeologically as Kansas. From historical documents we know 
that the Kansa tribe claimed northeastern Kansas, while their lin- 
guistic kindred, the Osage, ranged over the region now known as the 
Osage Plains. On the Arkansas river in central Kansas stood the 
grass houses of the Caddoan-speaking Wichita, and far to the north, 
where the Republican enters the state, there was at least one village 
of earth lodges belonging to their relatives, the Pawnee. Additional 
sites belonging to this typically Nebraska tribe may well be present, 
but if so, their location and characteristics remain unrecorded. The 
High Plains in western Kansas were a sort of “no man’s land,” 
where wandering Cheyenne and Arapaho disputed with Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Sioux the right to hunt bison. Most of these tribes had 
already passed from the Kansas scene when trained ethnologists 
began their studies. Such peoples as the Delaware, Wyandot, Kicka- 
poo, Pottawatomie, and Shawnee were late comers from the east, 
after about 1830, and owed their sojourn in the state entirely to the 
white man’s heavy hand. 

As for archeology, if we omit casual references to a few sites by 
early-day geologists, interested but untrained laymen, and others, the 
noteworthy descriptive papers dealing with the area can be counted 
on the fingers of one’s two hands. As early as 1830 the Rev. Isaac 
McCoy briefly described mound explorations near Fort Leaven- 
worth. A half century later, from 1881-1890, Udden investigated a 
large protohistoric village site near Lindsborg. At about the same 
time Brower was endeavoring to re-locate Coronado’s provinces of 
Quivira and Harahey in the lower Kansas valley, and shortly there- 
after Williston and Martin excavated a historic but undated Pueblo 
ruin in Scott county. Since the turn of the century limited investi- 
gations have been made by Sterns, Fowke, and Zimmerman in 
northeastern Kansas, by Moorehead in the Arkansas valley, and 
by the Nebraska Historical Society along the Solomon and Smoky 
Hill rivers. In more recent years a few enthusiastic collectors have 
called to the attention of professional archeologists certain note- 
worthy discoveries made here and there. Meager as the published 
reports are they nevertheless indicate a rather surprising number 
of different cultures in the state. Yet in spite of the obvious abun- 
dance of sites and the apparent variety of types, no general system- 
atic attack has been made on the broader problems of the region nor 
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has there been any attempt to place the state in its proper position 
with respect to Plains prehistory on the one hand, and to the Mis- 
sissippi valley cultures on the other. 

Obviously, in a region as extensive and as little known arche- 
ologically as Kansas, a vast amount of work remains to be done 
before we can hope to piece together the human story in detail. 
There are 105 counties in the state and it is doubtful whether a 
single one of these lacks altogether aboriginal remains of some sort. 
Many, in fact, are known to contain several distinct kinds of antiq- 
uities. It is true, of course, that the human history of adjoining 
counties may often prove to have been very similar. Even so, when 
the local diversity of environment and the area involved are borne 
in mind it will be readily seen that the problems are legion. In the 
long run an accurate reconstruction of Kansas prehistory will de- 
pend on the relative completeness of our information on the several 
regions and on the successful integration of these smaller units into 
a larger whole. Meanwhile, if we are willing to content ourselves 
with painting a picture in broader strokes, a tentative bird’s-eye 
view of the area may be gotten through carefully planned survey 
work. 

During the past summer (1937) the United States National Mu- 
seum undertook a survey of northeastern Kansas as the initial step 
in a projected state-wide study. Sampling excavations, in each case 
involving from two to five weeks’ work, were carried out in strategic 
localities and at unusually promising village sites. Concurrently, 
the surrounding districts were reconnoitered and records made of all 
possible additional archeological remains. From these eventually 
can be selected sites for future more thoroughgoing investigations 
should time and funds permit. Local collections, while sometimes of 
doubtful scientific value because they lack accurate records, were 
also studied for possible leads. Because of the time consumed in 
excavation the area covered was necessarily less extensive than it 
would have been had efforts been limited to a purely surface recon- 
naissance. At the same time, since a substantial majority of the 
data recovered were the result of subsurface work, any interpreta- 
tions derived therefrom would tend to be less open to the numerous 
doubts and uncertainties which too often surround surface finds. 
Actual excavation thus provided the backbone for the survey; sur- 
face reconnaissance furnished supplemental materials for considera- 
tion in distributional and preliminary comparative studies. Because 
of their obviously greater bearing on human problems, river drain- 
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ages were selected as a basis for the work rather than such arbitrary 
and modern political units as the county. 

Selection of northeastern Kansas for the initial step in a projected 
state-wide archeological survey was due to several factors. In the 
first place, the Missouri river, which forms the northeastern bound- 
ary, gives every evidence of having been, since time immemorial, an 
important artery of travel for trade and migration as well as the 
habitat of several successive peoples. Logically it might be ex- 
pected that any significant incursions into Kansas from the east 
would leave some traces of their passage along this great waterway 
and on its westerly branch, the Kansas river, so that careful excava- 
tions might reveal the temporal order in which these several groups 
came. Secondly, there appeared to be a good chance for determin- 
ing the distinguishing characteristics of early Kansa culture, inas- 
much as this tribe, apparently since earliest recorded date, has been 
at home in the locality. It was believed that the identification and 
definition of this Kansa material might lead to the verification of 
a number of problematically documented sites, besides opening an 
avenue of approach into the prehistoric past through these docu- 
mented historic sites. Lastly, Sterns had long ago indicated possible 
major trends in this region and northward so that our follow-up 
excavations would dovetail with his work, as well as with that 
currently under way in southeastern Nebraska. 

Detailed studies have not yet been made of the specimens and 
data collected during the past season, hence their possible signifi- 
cance may not be fully realized at this time. However, a brief 
description of the sites worked may convey to the reader an under- 
standing of the manifold possibilities in prehistory awaiting de- 
velopment in this portion of Kansas. 

Scattered along both banks of the Missouri above and below the 
mouth of the Kansas river for an unknown distance are a number of 
small but prolific sites which at once impress the trained observer 
as markedly dissimilar to anything heretofore regarded as char- 
acteristic of the Plains. Two of the largest and most promising of 
these are located on opposite sides of the Missouri just above Kan- 
sas City, one in Wyandotte county, Kansas, the other in Platte 
county, Missouri. Of the two, the latter was the more readily ac- 
cessible; and because it was also threatened with early destruction as 
a result of highway construction and building activities it was 
selected for partial excavation. It lay on a small terrace of about 
six acres extent on the right bank of Line creek, where the stream 
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issues from the bluffs to make its way southward across the Missouri 
bottoms. 

Here were found abundant evidences of a village inhabited and 
abandoned long before the coming of white men. Broken pottery, 
burned limestone boulders, worked and unworked flints, and animal 
bones were mixed with dark soil to a depth varying from thirteen 
to thirty inches, being especially abundant in and near old cache 
or refuse pits. There were no traces of firepits, postholes, or other 
house features, from which it may be assumed that the habitations 
were entirely of perishable materials such as poles and thatch or 
mats. From the pits came charred maize and beans, indicating 
agriculture; pawpaw seeds and several species of wild nuts; and the 
bones of many animals which must have been used for food. Among 
the latter, remains of the deer were particularly numerous, bison 
much less so. Pottery included a great many fragments of several 
distinct kinds, but no whole vessels. Some of the jars were evi- 
dently large and thick-walled, with a more or less pointed bottom 
and a straight or slightly incurving rim. These were made of clay 
mixed with coarse gravel and the outer surfaces were covered with 
impressions from a cord-wrapped paddle. Just below the rim 
frequently may be found a row of bosses punched outward from the 
interior of the vessel. Cord-roughened potsherds of this description 
have been found at several deeply buried sites in Nebraska, where 
they seem to be the earliest (that is, the oldest) pottery type so far 
recognized. There is also a resemblance to pottery called “Wood- 
land” by archeologists farther east. Similarly shaped, but differently 
decorated, are jars which lack the cord-roughening, but bear the im- 
pressions of a small curved tool which was evidently rocked back 
and forth across the surface. Here the neck below the rim was ap- 
parently left plain. Still different and greatly superior in quality 
and decorative technique are numerous sherds from smaller and 
thinner walled vessels. Rims of characteristic form were ornamented 
with incised crisscross lines, below which was placed a row of small 
punch marks. The neck was plain and smoothed while the body 
was covered with rocker impressions or, less commonly, roulette 
marks. Sometimes, the body decoration was separated into smoothed 
and roughened areas by incised, wide, shallow grooves. A few in- 
complete pieces indicate that square vessels with round corners were 
made. These characteristics are reminiscent of the so-called Hope- 
wellian type of pottery, commonly associated in the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi valleys with the most elaborately developed mound cul- 
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tures. So far as present evidence goes all of these pottery types 
were made and used by one and the same people in the Kansas City 
area. 

Besides pottery these people also made and used such stone ob- 
jects as heavy stemmed arrow or spear points, a variety of flint 
knives and scrapers, chipped and polished celts or skinning tools, 
three-quarter grooved axes, large, finely chipped blades, and curious 
cone-shaped or mammiform objects of limestone and gypsum whose 
use is unknown; bone beaming or skin dressing tools used like a 
drawshave, awls, perforated bone ornaments in imitation of bear 
teeth, dressed deer toe bones pierced lengthwise for cup and pin 
game, eyed needles, weaving tools, and problematical forms; dressed 
antler arrowpoints, cylinders, and flakers; and a few bits of hema- 
tite and native copper. That very typical Plains implement, the 
hoe made from a bison shoulder blade, was conspicuously absent. 
Judging from the limited work of local collectors and others on the 
hills just above the village, burial of the dead appears to have been 
in or under mounds, rarely with some pottery, copper, or other mor- 
tuary accompaniments. It is possible that some of their burial 
mounds contained stone chambers. All in all, the picture presented 
is markedly unlike that so far developed for any of the various com- 
plexes in the western Plains, and relationships are clearly stronger 
with the east (or south?) than with the west. The remains found 
here show very little resemblance to any known protohistoric or 
historic materials in the region. Besides the Kansas City area, 
sherds of apparent Hopewellian type have been found as far west as 
Manhattan on the Kansas river, far beyond their hitherto known 
occurrence. 

We may turn now to remains of very different character. In 
July, 1804, Lewis and Clark camped near the mouth of Independence 
creek, some 60 miles above the present Kansas City, where they 
briefly described the ruins of an old Kansa Indian village visited 
by M. De Bourgmont in 1724. This, if correctly identified, is the 
earliest village of that tribe which has been certainly located. 
Kansa material culture is nowhere adequately described and since 
its relation to earlier archeological remains in the area is wholly 
problematic, we next undertook an examination of the site recorded 
by Lewis and Clark. Unfortunately for the archeologist, the most 
desirable location for an Indian village hereabouts has been oc- 
cupied since 1854 by the town of Doniphan. From a pre-Civil 
War high of almost 2,000 persons the population has shrunk to a 
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present figure of some 500 or slightly more, but the nearly oblit- 
erated ruins of old store buildings, hotels, wineries, and residences 
are still to be found on the fine creek terraces in and about Doni- 
phan. On the hills east of the town two prehistoric circular pit- 
houses were opened; from them came only such strictly aboriginal 
remains as pottery, bent tubular clay pipes, polished celts, etc. 
The material is assignable to the so-called Nebraska culture, which 
flourished before the coming of the whites along the Missouri from 
Kansas City to Omaha, Neb., and beyond. On the slopes im- 
mediately above Doniphan fourteen cache pits were opened, and 
from them were taken charred corn and beans, innumerable animal 
bones, copper, iron, glass beads, small lead crosses, catlinite, and 
a limited quantity of native bonework and potsherds. This material, 
showing clear evidence of contact with white traders, is later than 
the two house sites found nearby, and may be Kansa. To the 
same general early historic period probably belong a dozen slab- 
covered graves found on nearby hilltops, some of which contained 
metal objects and glass beads. Regrettably enough, in years gone 
by, much looting of these remains has taken place, so that the out- 
look for a really comprehensive study of an early historic Kansa 
site here is not especially reassuring. 

Twenty miles north of Doniphan, on the bluffs overlooking Wolf 
creek valley about two miles southwest of the Missouri river, is 
a ten-acre site which has for several decades been a mecca for local 
relic hunters. Despite the discouraging comments of many local 
residents, who assured us that all worthwhile relics had long ago 
been carried off, we were able to open forty-six cache pits and one 
circular pithouse. Pottery of rather distinctive type was found in 
profusion. Almost without exception the clay of which it was made 
had been mixed with crushed shell. Vessels seem to have been 
fairly large with rounded bottoms, and decoration consisted of ge- 
ometric incised line and dot patterns. Many, perhaps most, of the 
sherds appear to bear no decoration whatever. There are a few 
grit-tempered sherds indicating intercourse with the early historic 
Pawnee on the Loup river in Nebraska. Other artifacts include 
numerous small, triangular, unnotched arrowpoints, planoconvex 
(thumb-nail) end scrapers, drills, various kinds of knives, catlinite 
fragments, grooved mauls, ground celts, and irregular quartzite 
mealing stones with flattened or depressed upper surfaces; bone awls, 
needles, and hoes; antler projectile points; and limited quantities of 
copper, iron, and glass beads. The material is closely related to. 
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the widespread so-called Oneota culture of the upper Mississippi 
valley, a protohistoric horizon believed by many to be early Siouan. 
A site yielding almost identical remains, but with pottery of superior 
quality, has already been partially excavated by the Nebraska His- 
torical Society near Rulo, Neb., some twenty miles north of Wolf 
creek, but there white trade material has not been dug up. Wolf 
creek thus appears to be a later phase of the Oneota, and no doubt 
its inhabitants were in direct contact with European traders. 

From Wolf creek our party moved to Manhattan on the Kansas 
river at the mouth of the Blue. This area has long been known to 
abound with aboriginal remains of several different types. About 
three miles below the town is the site of a Kansa village of 1819, 
visited by Maj. S. H. Long. Unfortunately, much of the village has 
gone down the Kansas river, but in the portion remaining one cir- 
cular pithouse was excavated with an entrance passage to the east 
and four center posts. Others can still be found nearby. This house, 
as well as several cache pits and middens, contained quantities of 
iron, steel traps, copper, glass and old china, with small amounts of 
native work in stone and bone. Pottery was wholly absent, perhaps 
because by this late date it had been largely or entirely superseded 
by the kettles and pots of the white traders. From the surface of a 
nearby cemetery came bits of cloth, fragments of old army uniforms, 
and copper and brass buttons, but no excavation was practicable at 
the time. 

A much older prewhite village on Wildcat creek, two miles west of 
Manhattan yielded a large rectangular house site with four center 
posts, a south entranceway, and several small internal caches. 
From this house and neighboring excavations came quantities of 
cord-roughened grit-tempered pottery, small notched arrowpoints, 
thumbnail scrapers, a cupstone, a mealing slab, and a few minor 
odds and ends. Some sort of relationship appears to be indicated 
between these remains and materials found on the upper Blue river 
in northern Kansas and southern Nebraska, but no detailed corre- 
lation is yet possible. Neither can we say what tribe left these 
materials. Cairns and small burial mounds in this area occasionally 
contain incised bone beads, shell disk beads, and other relics; the 
associated human remains are nearly always extremely fragmentary. 
Possibly these prehistoric burial sites will ultimately prove to be- 
long to the builders of the nearby rectangular earthlodges. The 
Manhattan locality in general, centering about the confluence of 
two rivers and a number of small, but exceedingly attractive creeks, 
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is one of great promise for contributing a few chapters which will 
aid the archeologist in reconstructing the prehistory of Kansas. 

While it is manifestly impossible as yet to fully evaluate the 
results of archeological work to date in Kansas, a few general con- 
clusions may be ventured. In the first place, it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that many of the creek and river valleys through- 
out the state were once the habitat of industrious farming peoples 
who lived in relatively permanent peaceable communities long be- 
fore as well as after the coming of the white man. As might be 
expected on environmental grounds, the eastern sections seem to 
have been particularly favored, but unmistakable traces of the early 
horticulturists have also been found more than 300 miles west of 
Kansas City in the dry High Plains region. Furthermore, it is ap- 
parent that the sites cover a fairly long period of time and were the 
products of several distinct cultural groups. For most of the state 
we are still in the dark as to the order in which these groups came, 
but the field work which has already been done in northeastern 
Kansas has resulted in the delineation there of at least two very 
different complexes and the tentative identification of two or three 
others. 

It is even possible to arrange these in a preliminary local sequence, 
though it is by no means certain that this will hold for the state as 
a whole. The Hopewellian sites at and near Kansas City, the 
circular Nebraska culture houses at Doniphan, and the rectangular 
earth lodges excavated near Manhattan all present more or less 
distinct associations of traits, yet all are precontact as shown by 
the complete absence of European trade goods. On the strength of 
our general knowledge of the Plains area it is very probable that 
each of these sites is representative of a more or less widespread type 
of native culture. Their exact relationship to each other is not yet 
clear on the basis of work so far done in Kansas because there they 
have not been found in stratified sequence. That is to say, there 
are at present no known sites where two or more of these cultural 
types occur together or one above the other so that we may say 
positively which is the earlier. However, in southeastern Nebraska, 
relationships for what are very probably the same or closely related 
types have been worked out. 

Assuming a parallel succession in northeastern Kansas, we may 
suggest tentatively that the first named complex (the Hopewellian) 
probably preceded the other two in point of time. On the other 
hand, the Oneota site on Wolf creek is more recent, since there is 
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direct archeological evidence that it dates from a time after the 
establishment of trade relations with the whites. From a still later 
period are the cache pits and stone-covered graves (but not the 
circular house sites) at Doniphan, where European material is yet 
more abundant. Finally, at Manhattan both archeology and history 
indicate the relatively very late occupation of the Kansa village. 
The validity of this proposed sequence hinges in part on more ex- 
tended work in certain of the cultures, and investigations on a much 
wider front are necessary before it can be brought into proper 
relation to the rest of the state. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have used such terms as Oneota, 
Hopewellian, ete., which are nothing more than labels for the con- 
venience of the professional archeologist. Each name designates a 
particular group of associated cultural traits or man-made objects 
which differs in greater or less degree from all other groups of traits. 
If the nonspecialist finds their use confusing, we may restate our 
conclusions in another way. All of the successive sedentary pottery- 
making groups of prehistoric Indians so far recognized in north- 
eastern Kansas based their modes of life very largely on the cultiva- 
tion of maize and beans. They may be distinguished from one an- 
other through their use of different types of habitations, baked clay 
vessels, artifacts of stone, bone, horn, and shell, and burial methods. 

The earliest of these peoples apparently came in from the east or 
northeast, spreading westward up the Kansas river and its branches. 
Their villages of perishable thatch or bark huts were placed on 
small flood-free terraces in or at the mouth of creek valleys tribu- 
tary to the main river valleys, less commonly on the higher second 
bottoms of the latter. Their material remains, so far as archeology 
is concerned, strongly reflect their former participation in native 
civilizations once widely distributed through the Ohio and upper 
(and lower?) Mississippi valleys. Just how long ago they came 
and how far west and south they spread we do not know. UIlti- 
mately, however, they were superseded by another group or groups, 
possibly with more southeasterly affinities. 

These peoples lived in round or square earth-covered pithouses 
strung in desirable locations along the banks of the smaller creeks. 
In the immediate valley of the Missouri they chose the lofty narrow 
ridge tops. Their pottery vessels were very distinct in shape and 
otherwise from those of the earlier peoples, although certain char- 
acteristics such as the use of a cord-wrapped paddle in decorating 
vessel exteriors may have been carried over. Other artifact types 
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were likewise markedly different as were their burial customs. The 
loose rambling character of the settlements is evidence of a peaceful 
occupation, and there are indications of a development of several 
regional variations. 

The mode of life of certain of these groups was somewhat like 
that of the historic Pawnee, except that they lacked the horse and 
other traits introduced by Europeans. It cannot be said on present 
evidence that the Pawnee are their lineal descendants, but the re- 
semblances are thought by some to indicate a possible relationship. 
Further work may partially close the apparent time gap existing 
now between the first and these second peoples, but at present the 
dissimilarities appear so marked that the arrival of new and dif- 
ferent ethnic groups is suggested. In very late prehistoric or early 
historic times came still another group introducing shell-tempered 
incised pottery vessels and other distinctive implement types. They 
made some use of the earthlodge which they may have borrowed 
from other earlier Plains dwellers. They almost certainly arrived 
in Kansas from the north or northeast, possibly as the ancestors 
of such Siouan tribes as the Oto, Missouri, Kansa or Osage. 

Just what transpired in the area subsequently we cannot yet say 
in detail, but one thing at least is indisputable, viz., the melting 
away of native culture before European civilization. With the 
introduction of the horse, firearms, steel traps, metal pots and pans, 
glass trinkets, and alcoholic stimulants, the old aboriginal way of 
life was doomed, so that after about 1700, the archeologist finds 
himself dealing less and less with the products of spontaneously 
inspired native arts and crafts, more and more with the relics of a 
warped and decadent culture profoundly influenced by the ways of 
the white man. 

Several vexing problems are immediately suggested by the phe- 
nomena outlined above. The archeologist is, or properly should be, 
interested in cause as well as occurrence, therefore he would like to 
know what historical or environmental factors were responsible for 
the apparent successive waves of peoples into the Plains. Since 
the area is climatically a borderland subject to recurrent droughts 
and these groups all depended in large part on the successful culti- 
vation of maize and beans, it would be tempting to attribute their 
alternate advance aid retreat to corresponding pulsations of climate. 
Thus, a period of favorable years might have encouraged a west- 
ward spread of peoples from the Mississippi-Missouri valley into 
regions beyond the maize optimum where a succession of subnormal 
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e years might later compel a retraction of territory. Against this 
il is the consideration that the Indian gardened intensively in the creek 
il bottoms, possibly with specially developed drought-resistant plant 
varieties, where he would be much less affected by fluctuations in 
e rainfall than is the upland farmer today. 
d In the present state of our knowledge a question could even be 
it raised as to whether these waves actually are due to distinct cultural 
“a or ethnic incursions or merely represent different stages in a very 
>. incompletely known single line of cultural evolution. This is prob- 
g 


ably mostly an academic argument since the accumulating evidence 
e does not indicate that any of the different prehistoric peoples were 
a direct outgrowth from their predecessors in the area. It is not 


hae 
' 


y even certain yet to what extent ideas and customs were passed on 
d from one to another of the successive groups, though further field- 
y work will doubtless help to clear up this point. Perhaps the main 
d cultural continuum or developmental stream is to be looked for to 
d the east of our area where environmental conditions were more con- 
8 sistently favorable for native horticultural civilizations. 
Other unanswered questions concern possible connections of these 

y early Kansans with the highly developed Puebloan peoples of New 
. = Mexico and Colorado and with the various moundbuilding groups of 
e the Mississippi valley, as well as the rdle of nonhorticultural hunt- 
3, ing peoples in prehistoric days. That a very ancient hunting culture 
f may have existed is hinted by the occasional discovery of projectile 
s points reminiscent of the so-called Folsom type, which characterize 
y the oldest known camp sites in the New World. These, however, 
a preceded the introduction of maize cultivation by many hundreds 
f or even thousands of years. What events were taking place in the 

Great Plains during this long interval? Were there tribes in the 
- bison plains who lived only by the chase at the same time that the 
5 corn-growing peoples inhabited their villages in the creek valleys? 
O If so, were their contacts with the village dwellers friendly or hostile, 
r and how did their mode of life compare with that of such later 

hunter folk as the Comanche and Sioux? These are but samples of 
s the host of questions and problems confronting the student of pre- 
= history in Kansas and the Great Plains. Whatever the answers, the 
r point to be emphasized here is that problems do exist; moreover that 
.. very often the solution awaits only the serious attention of investi- 
- gators trained not alone in archeology but also in related sciences, 
O such as geography, geology, and biology. 
1 
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If archeology in Kansas is in its infancy then one of its most im- 
portant potential allies here, physical anthropology, can best be de- 
scribed as yet unborn. Probably much of northeastern Kansas will 
remain for all time a “terra incognita” to the student of human 
physical types, since neither climatic conditions nor native burial 
methods were conducive to the preservation of human bones. In 
the majority of known burial sites scattered along the lower Kansas 
river and on the adjacent Missouri, the practice seems to have in- 
volved deposition of the corpse on a scaffold with the exposed and 
weather-softened bones later gathered up and placed in a mound. 
Today only tiny fragments of bone have survived, these often being 
partially destroyed by fire, and the original conformations and 
measurements can never be recovered. Elsewhere, and particularly 
in some of the later sites, the case is not so hopeless. At least one 
large prehistoric burial ground has been found in the Kansas valley 
where the skeletons, individually interred, are in condition suitable 
for study. As yet these have not been subject to expert examina- 
tion, but there appear to be two fairly distinct types. This is the 
more intriguing because among the associated cultural remains, 
mostly typical of the immediate region, there are several items which 
almost certainly represent trade pieces from the lower Arkansas- 
Red river area far to the south. The possible importance of studies 
on the physical types of Kansas lies in the fact that the several 
waves of incoming peoples, while all Indians, may have been of dif- 
ferent physical appearance in addition to possessing dissimilar cul- 
tural inventories. Herein may lie additional clues as to their orig- 
inal habitats, as well as their position in the general picture of 
prehistoric America. 

The immediate objective of archeological investigations in Kan- 
sas should, then, be a determination of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the various early peoples whose remains are to be found 
throughout the state. Ultimately will come their arrangement in 
proper sequence relative to one another, and the fitting of this 
sequence into the larger Plains scheme. The steps already taken in 
this direction in northeastern Kansas augur well for the future. It 
is known that in other sections different remains occur so that other 
sequences will have to be set up and these in turn brought into con- 
formity with one another. It is also likely that a thorough study of 
early historical documents will permit identification of additional 
sites known to have been inhabited by named tribes since the com- 
ing of Europeans. Use of this avenue of approach has already 
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amply justified itself in the Pueblo, Iroquois, and Pawnee areas, and 
there is no reason to doubt its applicability in Kansas. Prospects 
seem good for picking up traces of even that most elusive of all 
creatures, geologically ancient man, in western Kansas. Until con- 
crete facts along these and other lines which may suggest themselves 
as fieldwork progresses have been collected and arrayed systematic- 
ally, the proper interpretation of the prehistory of Kansas will be 
severely handicapped. 

Here it may be well to insert a few words of caution. The col- 
lecting of Indian arrowheads and other relics as a hobby is attract- 
ing a steadily widening circle of devotees. Insofar as this reflects 
an increasing interest in the serious study of human prehistory it is 
an encouraging sign, since few other sciences present a greater op- 
portunity for profitable coéperation between the specialist and the 
intelligent hobbyist. Unfortunately, where such collecting involves 
digging, it becomes a grave problem if the excavator lacks the 
requisite technical knowledge. For the enthusiastic but untrained 
amateur who looks beyond the artifact for the story it may tell 
there is hope, since with intelligent guidance he may be able even- 
tually to make a very material contribution to scientific research. 
Too many persons, however, collect only in the hope of securing 
specimens finer than those found by their neighbors and competi- 
tors, or of such nature as to be offered for sale on the market. It 
should be remembered that the number of archeological sites is very 
definitely limited, and their excavation by such individuals leads 
quickly to the ultimate destruction of the very materials with which 
the prehistorian must work. Simple as the methods and techniques 
of archeology may appear to be they are nevertheless fundamental, 
and unless they are conscientiously observed irreparable loss of data 
will ensue. A specimen torn from its context without a record is 
like a single word or phrase taken from the written page; neither 
has meaning unless we know exactly where it belongs or with what 
it was originally associated. Similarly, a site dug out with no rec- 
ords is like a page taken out of a history book and destroyed; it 
can never be replaced. For this reason it cannot be too strongly 
urged upon the amateur that archeological excavations should be 
undertaken only under the guidance or with the advice of a trained 
and experienced archeologist. 

How far we may eventually go in the matter of explaining ob- 
servable phenomena and drawing general truths therefrom remains 
for the future to disclose. It is obvious that the geographical posi- 
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tion of Kansas has exposed it to cultural influences and ethnic move- 
ments from a number of directions and from several highly de- 
veloped centers of cultural differentiation. This, combined with 
a certain climatic instability, offers a rare opportunity for those 
interested in culture growth and change or in the subject of human 
ecology in the Great Plains. From a practical point of view, it will 
be interesting to see whether the archeologist in his search for ex- 
planations may not find concrete evidence that prehistoric man in 
the Great Plains was in some measure influenced by such vagaries 
of climate as are today being experienced by the white man. 
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The Hoogland Examination: The United 
States v. John Brown, Jr., et al 


James C. MALIn 
I. INTRODUCTION 


HE spring of 1856, nearly two years after the passage of the 

Kansas-Nebraska act, became the testing period for the enforce- 
ment of the territorial laws in Kansas. As the legislature of 1855 
had fallen completely into the hands of the Proslavery men the 
Free-state men had formally repudiated both the legislature and the 
laws enacted by it. This nullification had been asserted in a series 
of conventions held in the course of the summer of 1855. The terri- 
torial government had not been able to meet the challenge, even if 
it had been so disposed, because the publication of the statutes was 
delayed so that distribution of copies to officials was not completed 
until March and April, 1856, just in time for use in the spring terms 
of the territorial district courts. 

For judicial purposes the territory was divided into three districts, 
but in only two of these did the court function. The first, Chief 
Justice 8S. D. LeCompte’s district, comprised the northeastern coun- 
ties, including Douglas, south of the Kansas river. This was the 
most populous region and therefore the most important. The second, 
Judge S. G. Cato’s district, comprised the southeastern counties. 
Anxiety was widespread over the outcome of the first real term.of 
court and the crisis came in Douglas county, the leading Free-state 
stronghold, during April and May, resulting in the so-called “sack 
of Lawrence” on May 21. 

In southeastern Kansas the apprehension of Free-state men re- 
sulted in a meeting April 16 at Osawatomie, near the intersection of 
the boundary lines of four counties, Lykins (Miami), Linn, Frank- 
lin and Anderson. After bitter debate, which caused the withdrawal 
of the more conservative element, the radical rump passed resolu- 
tions repudiating the territorial government and laws, and the tax 
laws in particular, declaring a policy of forcible resistance if enforce- 
ment were attempted. About the same time military companies 
were organized, one under the command of John Brown, Jr., its 
membership being drawn from Free-state settlers of southeastern 
Franklin and northeastern Anderson counties. 
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At the time of the Lawrence crisis that town sent out calls for 
military companies and individuals from all parts of the territory to 
march to its assistance. Response to these appeals precipitated the 
question against whom they intended to fight; the United States 
troops, a legally constituted posse of the United States marshal, or 
a Missouri mob. The nature of the proposed warfare and the legal 
status of the participants depended upon the answer given to that 
question. The possibility of treasonable intent cannot be dismissed 
as merely the hallucinations of Border Ruffian partisans. The rifle 
company of John Brown, Jr., was among those that responded to 
the call of Lawrence. It was from his camp near Lawrence that 
John Brown, Sr., set out on a secret expedition Friday afternoon, 
May 23, and it was to his son’s camp that he returned Sunday night, 
May 25-26. The Pottawatomie massacre, the midnight murder of 
five Proslavery settlers, occurred in the interval. The Browns were 
accused and young John and Jason were arrested. The search for 
the murderers threw southeastern Kansas into turmoil. Affidavits 
were sworn out and warrants issued; the investigation going much 
beyond the immediate question of the massacre. The Hoogland 
examination, the subject of this article, is a part of that wider in- 
vestigation into the affairs of southeastern Kansas, and in particu- 
lar, into the nature of the Lawrence expedition headed by John 
Brown, Jr. 

During the summer of 1856 the elder John Brown wrote to his 
family a most unusual letter, part of which was dated June 26, in 
which he misrepresented grossly his activities of the past weeks. As 
so frequently in his writing, Brown practiced his deception by enig- 
matic statements, half truths, inferences and omissions. The im- 
pression he wished to create was confirmed in this case by the mis- 
representations of the newspapers. Inspired in this fashion, his 
daughter Ruth, wife of Henry Thompson, wrote her father July 20 
in part as follows: 
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. . The reception of your letters made us all both glad and sorrowful. 
Glad to hear that all were alive, but exceedingly sorry to hear that any of our 
friends were taken prisoners, or wounded, or sick. This was indeed sad in- 
telligence, and we still live as we did for the last six weeks, in dreadful sus- 
pense. What the next news will be makes us almost sick at heart. But we 
hope for the best. We have seen for some time accounts of trouble in Kan- 
sas, that you were obliged to live in a cave to keep away from the ruffians, 
that two of your sons were taken prisoners, one of whom feigned insanity, (as 
they called it), and last that you had fallen into the hands of the border ruf- 
fians (or what might prove the same thing, the federal authority of Kansas). 
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But last week’s papers published the trial of John Brown, Jun., by the bogus 
court, who had been called Captain Brown, which we all supposed to be you, 
not knowing that John was captain of a company. We here, and at ninety- 
five, take the New York Weekly Times, which gives us a great deal of Kansas 
news. It denounces in strong terms the conduct of the administration in ref- 
erence to Kansas difficulties. Last week’s paper gave a description of the horri- 
ble treatment of John and Jason and the other prisoners who were taken to 
Tecumseh. It says that it was a scene which has no parallel in a republican 
government. You have no doubt heard all the particulars from Jason if you 
have seen him. We supposed that Frederick was the one the paper spoke of 
as feigning insanity. This was taken from a St. Louis paper; but the Times 
said it was John, and was “caused by his inhuman treatment.” Oh! my poor 
afflicted brother, what will become of him? Will it injure his reason for life? 
We hope not, but have great anxiety for him, and we sympathize most deeply 
with Wealthy. It is dreadful. I can hardly endure the thought. We felt 
afraid that if it was Frederick, it would kill him; but we pray that he may 
escape any such trouble, and that John will entirely recover. I cannot be 
thankful enough that my dear husband so narrowly escaped being killed, and 
Salmon also. I cannot attribute it to anything but the merciful preservation 
of God, . . . I wish John and Jason had been in your company. You 
must have had very exciting times at the battle you fought, before it was over. 
I should hardly have thought twenty-three men would have laid down their 
arms to so small a company. .But “might was with the right” at that time. 
How mean it was in Colonel Sumner not to give up his prisoners after you 


gave up yours. . . . Gerrit Smith has had his name put down for ten thou- 
sand dollars toward starting a company of one thousand men to Kansas. We 
are constantly hearing of companies starting, but do not hear of their getting 
through without trouble. . . 1 


The report of the “trial of John Brown, Jr.,” to which Ruth re- 
ferred, has been overlooked by every biographer of Brown, and in 
spite of the fact that the historian’s attention was called to it by 
Ruth’s letter. Not only did the New York Times publish all the 
testimony taken at the hearing before Com. Edward Hoogland, but 
the St. Louis Democrat did also.2 The Times Kansas correspondent 
“Randolph” (William Hutchinson) wrote his news letter June 23 
and forwarded with it the text of the hearings. He falsified the 
whole matter by representing the hearings as a trial and by saying 
that three were convicted. The Times itself compounded the of- 
fense by publishing a strong editorial introducing the “Randolph” 

1. Brown’s letter is printed in F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, pp. 236- 
241. Ruth’s letter is found in an English biography of Brown, relatively little known in the 
United States—R. D. Webb, Life and Letters of Captain John Brown . . . With Notices 
Of Some Of His Confederates (London, 1861), pp. 423-426. 

The ignorance of the Eastern members of the Brown family of what had occurred in Kan- 
sas is only too plainly shown by the wish expressed by Ruth that the brothers John and 
Jason had been in their father’s pe a A me na in the Pottawatomie massacre—but 
she did not know what her father’s company had been doing. 

2. New York Semi-Weekly Times, July 8, 1856. St. Louis Democrat, July 4, 1856. O.G. 


Villard, in his John Brown, referred to the manuscript record of the hearing (see p. 613, note 
14) but obviously he did not make any use of it in his book. 
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letter and the hearings, in which instead of following the text of the 
hearings the editor followed “Randolph’s” copy. In reality, the judi- 
cial proceeding referred to was a preliminary hearing, to which 
every citizen under such circumstances would be entitled under the 
American code of judicial procedure, for the purpose of determining 
whether there was sufficient evidence to justify holding the accused 
for the grand jury. The outcome was that two, John Brown, Jr., 
and Henry H. Williams, were bound over on the charge of treason 
to await the action of the grand jury at the September term of court. 
The editorial is worth reproducing as damning evidence of what 
lengths the Times was willing to go in sensationalism and falsifica- 
tion of the news when the facts lay before them: 

We publish this morning, together with some interesting Kansas letters, a 
faithful report of the examination of the Free-State prisoners at Tecumseh, 
charged with the crime of treason against the United States. The proceedings 
in a case so novel—carried on in the name of justice and under the formula 
of law—will be read with some curiosity and no little surprise. At first sight 
the reader may imagine that the whole story is an absurd farce; but a farce it 
is not. The report of this examination, it will be observed, is authenticated 
and verified from beginning to end by the clerk of the Court. All that is here 
recorded actually occurred. The indictment was originally laid against seven 
individuals conspicuous among those who have endeavored to make Kansas a 
Free State. For this crime they were arrested near Osawatomie, and, like a 
gang of galley slaves, they were chained two and two together and driven from 
thence to Tecumseh—a distance of sixty-five miles—where they have under- 
gone a barbarous imprisonment and still more barbarous semblance of a trial 
for treason. One of the prisoners, John Brown,—unable to bear up against this 
misfortune—was driven mad by the treatment he received. The reader will 
perceive that the evidence adduced on this curious trial is precisely the same 
against all the prisoners; and yet, strange to say, three have been convicted 
while five have been unconditionally released. What further proceedings will 
be taken in regard to those who have been sent back to prison remains to be 
seen, but the fact that this mock trial has actually taken place is of itself an 


outrage, under color of law, in the absence of the positive proof we now pro- 
duce, few would believe. 


There are important facts concerning the examination, which 
came out clearly in the testimony as printed, that should have set 
the editor of the Times to thinking. No indictment of a grand jury 
was involved. The warrants for arrest were issued on the strength 
of an affidavit sworn to by a Free-state man. All the witnesses ex- 
amined were Free-state men. Contrary to the editorial statement, 
the charges were not the result merely of the conspicuous position of 
the parties in the Free-state movement, but of their participation in 
the Osawatomie meeting of April 16 which had adopted resolutions 
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declaring forcible resistance to the enforcement of the laws, and of 
their subsequent membership in a military organization supposedly 
designed to resist the government by putting those resolutions into 
effect. The weak point in the case was the absence of specific evi- 
dence that the Lawrence expedition under John Brown, Jr., was 
designed to execute the Osawatomie resolutions by resistance to 
legally constituted authority. The evidence made it clear, however, 
that John Brown, Jr., was insane before he was arrested and there- 
fore that his treatment by the authorities after his arrest was not 
the cause of his mental derangement as charged by the Times and 
the Free-state men. Although the evidence already available should 
have been adequate to establish this point, the force of the “Brown 
Legend” had been so overwhelming that many have doubted. Here- 
after certainly there can be no further question. 

The manuscript of the Hoogland examination came to the Kansas 
State Historical Society from M. W. Blackman, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
in 1929. He had received the papers from his father, W. I. R. 
Blackman, who had come into possession of them in his capacity 
as an officer in the Kansas Scientific and Historical Society. Edward 
Hoogland had presented them to the society on January 28, 1861, 
and upon its demise Blackman had cared for them. At the time he 
presented the papers to the society in 1861 Hoogland stated that: 
At my house they [the prisoners] were as well treated as circumstances per- 
mitted. The town was full of their political enemies who were much excited, 
and it was generally understood, before Judge Cato turned them over to me 
for examination as United States commissioner, that the real object of their 
arrest was to hold them as principals or participants in the Pottawatomie 
Murders. Their situation was critical. Judge Cato declined to proceed with 
the examination and left town. Reports from reliable sources led to the be- 
lief that Old John Brown was approaching with a force of 200 or 300 men to 
rescue them. Marshal Donaldson gave orders to the guards in case of an 
attack or attempt to escape, that the prisoners should all be shot, instantly. 
From information sent to him, Old John Brown gave up the idea of attempt- 
ing a rescue and on the arrival of the witnesses from Osawatomie the ex- 
amination proceeded. Although I was satisfied that there was not sufficient 
evidence to convict any of the prisoners in any fairly constituted court yet I 
knew that surrounding circumstances and considerations for their personal 
safety would not permit a general discharge of them. The fact that I was a 
New Yorker and had been appointed commissioner as early as July 1855, and 
was not in sympathy with the attempts to make Kansas a slave state, was 
generally known to those by whom I was surrounded, and consequences were 
inferred which subsequent developments showed would certainly have re- 
sulted, had all the prisoners been released at that time. To secure the safety 
of all, John Brown, Jr. and Henry H. Williams were placed in charge of the 
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Marshal and the other prisoners discharged and granted safe conduct to their 
homes. 

It will be seen that the original warrant issued by Judge Cato was withheld, 
and its absence accounted for by affidavit. An inference may be drawn there- 
from in regard to the “regularity of the proceedings.” 

Several important considerations induced me to refrain from filing or de- 
livering over to the U.S. District Attorney or to the Grand Jury, the evidence 
now here placed in your custody. 


It must be admitted that there are a number of difficulties en- 
countered in interpreting the testimony before Hoogland. The 
record did not contain the transcript of the questions asked. From 
the answers given, therefore, the reader must infer the form of the 
questions. Bearing in mind that the witnesses were Free-state men 
and participants in the Lawrence expedition, the historian would 
like to be able to satisfy himself whether they were reluctant wit- 
nesses answering evasively and giving the minimum of information, 
or whether their answers represent a full and fair reply to the ques- 
tions asked. Many points of information are missing which the 
historian would like to have, but it is impossible to be certain 
whether the defect lies in the questioning or in the answers. The 
probabilities would seem to be that the questioning was inadequate. 
Had the prosecution been aggressive, it would seem that the defense 
would have challenged questions or entered exceptions, and that the 
cross-examinations would have brought out facts more in the nature 
of rebuttals to the direct examination. 

Aside from the direct purpose of the examination, there is much 
information of interest in the testimony. The Osawatomie men on 
the Lawrence expedition had no real connection with either John 
Brown, father or son, and the Browns belonged to the Pottawatomie 
community, not to the Osawatomie community. This is an im- 
portant point in geography on which the biographers of Brown have 
been much confused. 

Indirectly there is important new light on the meeting of April 
16 at Osawatomie at which the famous resolutions were adopted. 
Heretofore too literal a reliance has been placed upon the official re- 
port of the meeting supplied to the press by the chairman, Richard 
Mendenhall, and the secretary, Oscar V. Dayton, who stated that 
the meeting was held in pursuance of a call signed by twerity-three 
citizens to consider action to be taken in view of attempts being 
made to assess and collect taxes. They represented that the meeting 
was “large and enthusiastic,” and that the resolutions had been 
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framed by a committee of five, and that they were “adopted unani- 
mously.” Now it appears that John Brown was one of the prime 
movers in urging those resolutions. Also there is confirmation from 
Free-state witnesses of Martin White’s contention that the meeting 
was sharply divided, many Free-state men opposing the resolutions. 
White’s statements have been ignored usually, because he was 
branded by Free-state men as a proslavery man, and it was he 
who, after leaving the Free-state cause, became actively associ- 
ated with the Proslavery party and shot Frederick Brown the day 
of the battle of Osawatomie. The evidence goes even further than 
White’s statements, however, in showing that the Osawatomie meet- 
ing split up and only a rump of the meeting was present when 
the resolutions were finally adopted, the Browns being among those 
who stayed to the end. While on this point, it is surprising how 
much available John Brown material has been overlooked by the 
historians and biographers. John Brown, Jr., himself reported on 
certain phases of these events at the time and printed his letter in 
the Lawrence Herald of Freedom, May 10, 1856, signing it J. B., 
Jr. He maintained that the resolutions adopted at Osawatomie had 
originated at a local meeting on the Pottawatomie and that they 
had been taken from there to the Osawatomie meeting. 

At this point the historian has good reason to regret the absence 
of the transcript of the questions asked at the Hoogland examina- 
tion. He would like to know, also, whether the prosecuting attorney 
had read the Herald of Freedom for May 10, 1856, in which the 
news letter of John Brown, Jr., had been printed. That letter had 
stated explicitly that the Pottawatomie Rifles had visited Judge 
Cato’s court when it sat at Dutch Henry’s, that written inquiry had 
been made whether the court intended to enforce the territorial 
laws, and that, on not receiving a satisfactory reply, the Osawatomie 
resolutions were adopted by the Pottawatomie Rifles as a company 
and were presented to Judge Cato by a committee delegated for that 
purpose. Had Judge Cato been present at the Hoogland examina- 
tion, he could have given this testimony himself, and could thus 
have established clearly the connection between the military com- 
pany and the resolutions, together with the deliberate intimidation 
of the court which was evidently a part of the purpose of this Free- 
state group. 

In the “Brown Legend,” the Pottawatomie murders have usually 
been justified on the ground of outrages and threats against Free- 
state men in the Pottawatomie community. The evidence in this 
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Hoogland hearing was conclusive to the effect that the Osawatomie 
men came through that community on Friday afternoon and that 
they met Old Brown and his murder squad on their way to the 
crime, and that they found no evidence of disorders. Furthermore, 
although they remained in camp at Palmyra until Sunday, they 
knew nothing of any disturbances on the Pottawatomie until the 
news of the massacre of the five Proslavery men reached them while 
on their return homeward. 

The papers in the possession of Hoogland contained important 
evidence on matters other than the charges at issue in the examina- 
tion of June 20. Judge Cato had opened court in Lykins county 
about the time of the Pottawatomie massacre, and in addition to 
his duties in that connection, turned his attention to an investiga- 
tion of the murders in Franklin county, which adjoined Lykins on 
the west. In the course of these investigations, he took affidavits 
from several men concerning the affair, and these papers, or a part 
of them, he turned over to Hoogland before the latter began the 
treason hearing. Hoogland declared that many of the papers which 
came into his possession in this manner were misplaced or lost, but 
among those preserved and deposited with the historical society in 
1861 were two important affidavits. The first is the testimony of 
Amos Hall, undated, which is as follows: 

That on last Thursday started up to Otaya Jones Friday met a man on 
horse back in Company with waggon old man brown was in the waggon 
some of the party asked him where he was going he said that he was going 
out on a secret expedition and that he would soon be back. Mr. John Brown, 
Jun. C. A. Foster Clayton Left camp went to Lawrence (That there was 
some negroes come to camp John Brown, Jun. Detained the negroes under- 
stood so.) Clayton says that this woman made a present of a saddle to him 
for returning negro I heard John Brown Jun made these remarks that as soon 
as the news of the murder he said it was good and good news. Testimony 
nearly same as Holbrook & Woods.3 

The last sentence in this affidavit shows that two other witnesses 
were examined, Holbrook and Woods, and that their testimony was 
so nearly like Hall’s that a separate record of it was not made. In 
other words, the above statement was supported by three witnesses. 
A fourth witness was Harvey Jackson, the same man who was ex- 
amined at length in the treason hearings. Although the handwriting 
of the scribe is too defective to permit of exact reproduction, Jack- 


3. In his endorsement on this poteee of papers, Hoogland wrote that this testimony was 
taken before the grand jury. In this he must have been mistaken, because the Lykins county 
grand jury, then in session, did not have jurisdiction. The Pottawatomie murders were com- 
mitted in Franklin county and the Lawrence expedition reached into Douglas county. The 
affidavits were made at the instance of Judge Cato. 
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son stated substantially as follows: That he saw both John, Jr., and 
Jason Brown in camp at Palmyra; that H. H. Williams was elected 
captain at Ottawa Jones’s by the Pottawatomie company; that he 
saw a grey horse standing hitched. (This is the horse John Brown’s 
party had stolen from Dutch Henry on the night of the massacre.) 
The transcript of testimony closed with the statement “Evidence 
same as other.” As this record was written on the same sheet of 
paper as the Amos Hall testimony, the reference is certainly to that. 
In other words, Jackson made a fourth witness to subscribe to the 
same testimony as recorded from Hall. There can be no escape 
from the conclusion that these four men all knew that John Brown, 
Sr., was the leader of the Pottawatomie massacre party, and that the 
territorial officers were fully appraised of these facts by Free-state 
men. 

From this testimony it seems reasonably certain that John Brown, 
Jr., knew that his father was the leader of the murder party, and 
that he gave qualified approval at least to the deed. In later years 
he claimed that he had no knowledge of his father’s participation 
until some months after the Harper’s Ferry raid, but in this, as in 
many other of his statements, the contemporary evidence is quite 
conclusively against him. If the implication of the Brown family 
in the massacre was a factor in the resignation of John Brown, Jr., 
from the captaincy of the Pottawatomie Rifles, it does not find a 
place in this testimony. This is another specific instance in which 
the historian would like to know just what questions were asked the 
witnesses, because the replies refer only to the controversy over the 
freeing of the negroes as the decisive incident. The testimony brings 
out a new point, however, concerning the activities of the Browns 
after the return from the Lawrence expedition. John, Jr., and Owen 
Brown had collected a second herd of horses, stolen, of course, which 
they expected to run off to Lawrence where they would probably 
have been disposed of as they had done with the first band of horses, 
stolen on the night of the massacre and traded off somewhere south 
of Lawrence, probably in the neighborhood of Ottawa Jones’s. John, 
Jr., was arrested, however, before this second expedition was exe- 
cuted, but there is a strong possibility that Owen carried out the 
plan. This last point must depend for support, however, on other 
evidence than the Hoogland hearing, but the probabilities are that 
it was in connection with this enterprise that the Browns were next 
heard from in the vicinity of Black Jack and became participants 
in the famous battle of that name on June 2 following. The nature 
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of this second Lawrence expedition focuses attention on a possible 
dual purpose associated with the first expedition. If there were no 
pre-arranged plans, how did the Browns establish their connections 
to dispose of the first band of stolen horses? In the questioning of 
witnesses before Hoogland it is evident that the prosecution was 
pounding at the matter of motives of the John Brown, Jr., company. 
Of course, the government was trying to establish a treason motive, 
but the Osawatomie witnesses repeatedly evaded a direct answer 
and explicitly reiterated that they could speak only of the motives 
of the Osawatomie men. Although they were successful in conceal- 
ing something, it seems evident that they had a reason for so con- 
spicuously insisting on differentiating themselves from the Pot- 
tawatomie company. On the face of the matter, the treason charge, 
which was the issue in the examination, may be sufficient to explain 
the peculiarity of their answers, but somehow that explanation does 
seem to be quite satisfying. 

The evidence brought into the judicial proceedings is supple- 
mented by testimony of a Free-state man, only recently available, 
which shows even more conclusively that the Free-state men knew 
perfectly well about John Brown’s part in the massacre. A private 
letter of Edward P. Bridgman, dated May 25, 27 and 28, 1856, has 
been published by M. M. Quaife. Bridgman had just arrived in 
Kansas May 10 and was one of the Osawatomie men who went on 
the Lawrence expedition. He was writing for the eyes of his family 
and not testifying before a Proslavery court and consequently his 
letter recording the same events as were covered by the Hoogland 
examination is illuminating, and provides a much needed standard 
or measuring stick for comparison with the testimony of his associ- 
ates in court. The first installment of this letter was written at 
Palmyra on May 25, but before the news of the massacre had ar- 
rived. The second installment was written on May 27 after the re- 
turn to Osawatomie, and in it he declared that the massacre was 
barbarous and that his party, on the way to Palmyra had met the 
expedition who said they were on a secret mission. Regarding the 
murdered men, he said that they had thrown out threats and insults, 
but he did not specify what or against whom. Regarding the mur- 
derers, he said that tomorrow, May 28, something would be done to 
arrest them; “perhaps they had good motives, some think they had, 
how that is I don’t know.” He then added that horses were being 
stolen on all sides. In his final installment Bridgman wrote: 
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Since yesterday I have learned that those men who committed those mur- 
ders were a party of Browns. one of them was formerly in the wool business 
in Springfield, John Brown his son, (Jr) has been taken today, tho he had 
no hand in the act, but was knowing to it. . . 4 

In later years after the “Brown Legend” had gained the ascend- 
ency, and some of the Free-state men were faced with the fact that 
they had denounced Brown, they claimed that their action was 
merely to hoodwink the Proslavery party and to gain time. The 
Bridgman letter coincides so closely, however, with the testimony 
given before Commissioner Hoogland that it would seem to leave 
little doubt but that in 1856 these Free-state men were acting in 
good faith. 

The conduct of Edward Hoogland in the Brown case is a matter 
of more than passing interest. He was a Northern Democrat and in 
1856 stood publicly with the national administration in their Kansas 
policy. By 1861 the Kansas scene had changed. The territory was 
long since in the hands of the Free-state men, and more recently, of 
the Republican party. When Hoogland gave the explanation in 
1861 that he had been personally Free-state in sentiment in 1856, 
that he had been under suspicion among his Proslavery associates 
because of his Northern origin, and that he had committed John 
Brown, Jr., and H. H. Williams to prison to be held for grand jury 
action, not because he was convinced of their guilt, but, on the con- 
trary, to save from a worse fate men whom he believed to be in- 
nocent, the historian must be forgiven if he raises a question of 
doubt. Was Hoogland sincere in 1861 in these allegations, or was 
he again doing what he confessed doing in 1856,—suppressing his 
personal convictions in order to hold his place and curry favor with 
the majority party? In examining his record, the investigator finds 
that he left little tangible evidence that will clarify the problem. 
He appears to have followed a moderate course during the days of 
Kansas troubles and kept clear of the extremes of partisan wrangles. 
Probably the strongest argument in his favor lies in this direction. 
He was prominent in territorial affairs under both regimes and yet 
survived with a good reputation. In spite of the peculiar circum- 
stances, then, it appears that he must be given the benefit of the 
doubt unless or until specific evidence to the contrary is forthcoming. 

The conduct of Judge Cato raises another question. Why did he 
withdraw from the preliminary examination of the accused on the 
treason charges after having already conducted quite successfully 


M. M. Quaife, ed., “Bleeding Kansas and the Pottawatomie Murders,”’ Mississipp: 
Valley Historical Review, v. VI (Mareh, 1920), pp. 556-560. 
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the investigation of the Pottawatomie murders and traced the crime 
to the Browns? Did he fear that his Southern origin would in- 
tensify bitterness and possibly precipitate events which might defeat 
altogether the course of judicial procedures and that Hoogland’s 
Northern origin might allay excitement and avert the possibility of 
an attempted rescue, which Hoogland mentioned, and open insurrec- 
tion in the territory? Unfortunately for historical certainties, not 
a single scrap of evidence has been found to explain the situation. 
The bare facts alone are sure; Cato stepped out of the picture, and 
Hoogland conducted the examination. And if Hoogland’s subse- 
quent explanations are dependable, his suppression of the evidence 
prevented further action.5 At any rate, whether guilty or innocent, 
Hoogland had to bear the brunt of the abuse which the Free-state 
party heaped upon the territorial judiciary in connection with the 
treatment of the younger John Brown. 


II. Papers RELATING TO THE EXAMINATION OF JOHN Brown, JR., 
ET AL Berore U. 8S. Com. Epwarp Hoocianp, 
JUNE 20, 1856, ror TREASON 


[THE HOOGLAND HEARING. ENDORSEMENTS.] 


Tue Unirtep Srates v JoHN Brown Jr & OTHERS. 


JoHN Brown Jr. AND Henry H. WILLIAMS COMMITTED. 


Discharged on bail by Judge Lecompe. 
Question—In Which District is the Matter Indictable? 


[AFFIDAVIT TO LOSS OF WARRANT] 


Territory of Kansas 
Shawnee County 
William Barbee, Prosecuting Atty for the second Judicial District of the 
Territory of Kansas, and acting as United States Attorney for the Territory of 
Kansas, being duly sworn doth depose and say, that upon complaint and in- 
formation made by one Grant ® on or about the 29th day of May A. D. 1856 
before the Hon. Sterling G. Cato, associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the said Territory, and Judge of the second Judicial District thereof. A warrant 
5. Certainly Hoogland’s claim that he suppressed the evidence and prevented thereby 
further judicial action is seriously weakened by the fact that the transcript of the record was 
published in both St. Louis and New York. Obviously, however, that publication received 


no publicity in the territory, and even the historians have overlooked it for some seventy- 
five years. 


6. The story of Grant is reserved for another time and place. 
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was issued by the said District Judge on the complaint aforesaid made in due 
form of Law against John Brown Jr., Jason Brown, Poindexter Maness, 8. 
W. Kilborn, Henry H. Williams, Simian [Simion] B. Morse & William Part- 
ridge commanding the arrest of them and each of them, to answer to a charge 
of treason against the United States, in levying War against the United States 
and the citizens thereof or to that effect & substance which said Warrant 
was placed in the hands of the United States Marshal for the District of 
Kansas, in the person of T. W. Hays Deputy, and thereupon, said Marshall 
on or about the 29th day of May aforesaid on and by virtue of said warrant 
arrested the said John Brown Jr., Jason Brown, Poindexter Maness, S. W. 
Kilborn, Henry H. Williams, Simeon B Morse & Wm Partridge arrested was 
held in custody of said Marshall, some days as prisoner at the town of Paola 
in the Co of Likins in said Territory, until by order of Wilson Shannon 
Governor of said Territory, the said Prisoners together with the Warrant 
aforesaid was by the said Marshall delivered over to Captain Wood command 
a Company of United States troops for protection & safe keeping that since 
that time said Prisoners was by order of said Governor brought before the said 
Judge to be put upon an examination for said charge of treason, but the 
United States Deputy Marshall Samuel Cramer, who received said Prisoners 
from said United States troops and brought them before said Judge at the 
Town of Tecumseh in the County of Shawnee, did not return the said warrant, 
with said Prisoners, that the deponent has good reason to believe and does 
believe that said Warrant is lost or mislaid,?7 and deponent does not know 
nor can he ascertain where said warrant is 


Sworn to and subscribed before me [Signed] Wu1uM Barsee 
this 20th day of June 1856 
Edwd. Hoogland, J. P. 


[TRANSCRIPT OF THE EXAMINATION] 


The United States Warrant issued 
against by Hon. 8. G. Cato, Associate 
John Brown Jr Jus. of Supreme Court K. T. and 
Jason Brown Judge of 2d Judicial District, 
Poindexter Maness May 29th 1856 
Samuel W. Kilborn for 
Henry H. Williams Treason. 
Simeon B. Morse 
& William Partridge 
Examination of witnesses taken at Tecumsch Court House in the county of 
Shawnee in the Territory of Kansas on the Twentieth day of June A.D. 1856 
before Edward Hoogland an United States commissioner within and for the 
District and Territory of Kansas, in the matter of a complaint made upon the 
oath of Grant against the above named John Brown, Jr, Jason Brown, Poin- 
dexter Maness, Samuel W. Kilborn, Henry H. Williams, Simeon B Morse & 
7. In the manuscript two phrases were crossed out at this point, showing that the witness 
revised his language as he proceeded. First, he said ‘‘or in the hands [or house?] of the said 


Captain Wood” and then that ‘“‘Deputy Marshal Cramer has failed in finding.” The third 
phrasing is the one that closes the sentence as printed here. ‘. 


10—3660 
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William Partridge, who are charged upon the oath aforesaid with Treason 
against the United States. 
Wm Barbee Actg Dist Atty of U. S. read affidavit explaining absence of 
warrant. 
[TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH B. HIGGINS] 


Joseph B. Higgins called for Prosecution & sworn — I know of a Public 
meeting being held at Osawatomie some time in April last. the action of the 
meeting was called in relation to the payment of assessments or taxes. It was 
not my understanding of it that meeting was intended to set aside all laws 
passed by the last Legislature. The question was whether the citizens should 
pay taxes or not. John Brown was one of the persons influential in raising the 
question. I was not in the meeting when the meeting was first called. After 
the meeting had proceeded some time I was asked into the meeting by a 
citizen of the town. At first I refused to go but finally did so. I found the 
meeting organized and some resolutions drawn up, the purport of which reso- 
lutions was to the effect that they the persons there assembled repudiated the 
payment of any taxes under the Laws of Kansas, and would use any & all 
means to keep from the payment of any such taxes to any officer or officers 
who might attempt to collect such taxes, that any means that was available 
to repel any such officer should be used to that end. Further than that I do 
not know about the meeting except that action was taken to carry into effect 
or rather that the question on adoption was put and I understood that the 
resolutions were adopted. That is all. I think Mr. Partridge was not present. 
I do not know. He may have been. I do not remember of seeing him there. 
I have a faint recollection of seeing one of the Mr Partridges there but which 
one I do not know,—only a faint recollection. I was present only about 30 
minutes. John Brown Jr was present at that meeting. I think Mr John Brown 
Jr was in the meeting that passed the resolutions mentioned and remained 
there to the close. There was a kind of squabble or opposition to the resolu- 
tions & a kind of a split, but John Brown Jr remained. 

I think Alexander Gardiner was also in that meeting. I know nothing about 
John Brown Jr. being at the head of a rifle company after that, only from re- 
port. It was generally understood that John Brown was at the head of a 
company,—understood so from persons professing to belong to the company 
on Pottawatomie Creek who recognized him as captain. Do not know what 
the company was raised for. Knew nothing of such a company until about 
the time of the meeting at Osawatomie. Next time after seeing him at the 
above meeting I saw John Brown Jr at Prairie City. I saw Mr Williams, Mr 
Partridge & Mr Morse part of these prisoners with John Brown Jr at Prairie 
City. John Brown Jr was in there in command of that company. Only know 
Mr Williams position in the company from report. At Mr. Jones’s at Ottawa 
Creek on return of the company from Prairie City to Pottawatomie, I was 
some distance from where the company were paraded, but I there heard Mr 
Brown tender his resignation as captain to the company. Mr Williams the 
prisoner was then and there elected captain in place of Brown, and had com- 
mand of the company as far as my knowledge goes. I separated from them. 

I know nothing in relation to a man named Jones being ejected from his 
claim further than what I heard others say. About 9 A.M. Sunday morning 
about 20[25]th May last there came a gentleman riding into John Brown Jr’s 
camp,—I was there—this man complained of the treatment that this Jones 
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had received from Mr Brown or his men. It was some time before he and Mr 
Brown got into conversation. I think he desired Mr Brown to have Mr Jones 
to come back,—to use means to that effect. Mr Brown refused thus to do, 
justified himself at the expulsion of Jones. This was whilst Brown had com- 
mand of the company. The Sunday before his resignation. Two gentlemen 
rode down the Santa Fe road after Jones—they seemed like friends of his,—& 
were opposed to his being turned off. Mr Brown found considerable fault 
about those men riding through and wanted them pursued & arrested. This is 
all that I heard Mr Brown or any of his men say about the matter. Do not 
know of Brown driving off any other settlers. A saddle was brought into camp 
but whose it was I do not know. William Partridge was there with the com- 
pany. Only knew him as a member of the company from report. Mr Williams 
was then there; I also saw there Simeon B. Morse. Dont know Maness. Never 
heard of Mr. Benjamin till a few days ago. Dont remember seeing Jason 
Brown there. 

On this same Sunday morning about 20th May there seemed to be con- 
siderable confusion in the crowd assembled at Prairie City—it may be Palmyra. 
The places Palmyra, Prairie City & Hickory Point are near together but dis- 
tinct localities & settlements. John Brown Jr & others, who they were or 
whether of other parties than his own or not I cannot say, manifested a dis- 
position to remain there or in that vicinity. The portion of the crowd from 
Osawatomie manifested a strong disposition to disperse retire & go home. 
After considerable discussion the whole crowd moved off in a southerly direc- 
tion from Palmyra. After moving about a mile a column of U. 8. troops was 
discovered coming up the Santa Fe road, apparently going to Palmyra where 
these men had started from. Brown and the whole crowd moved on to about 
two miles or 2% from Palmyra where Brown called a halt. I understood from 
Mr Brown himself that the officer commanding the troops mentioned had sent 
for him to come & see him. In the course of half an hour afterwards Brown 
started in that direction & on his return said he had been to the troops or in 
consultation with the officer of the troops; that the officer told him he had 
been sent there to see what was going on and to disperse armed bodies and 
prevent collisions between parties; and that the officer desired the company 
under Brown to disperse and retire from that point. I have heard Brown de- 
clare that he did not approve or intend to submit to the Territorial laws un- 
less they were sanctioned by the General Government, and conversations to 
that effect. Never heard Partridge say a word about the Laws that I re- 
member. Have heard Brown speak of the President’s Proclamation of Jan- 
uary or February last concerning Kansas affairs, that he did not regard it as 
a document worth paying attention to. Never heard Williams or Partridge 
say anything about the laws of Kansas or the Proclamation, except that 
Williams has remarked that he did not consider the Territorial Laws of Kan- 
sas just. Never heard Williams use language implying that he intended to 
resist the Territorial laws by force. 

The crowd stayed at Ottawa Jones’s on Sunday night and the next morning 
Monday I saw John Brown Senior there. Did not hear either John Brown 
Sr or John Brown Jr speak of the murder of Wilkinson & others at Pottawa- 
tomie at that time. I did not hear Brown Sr speak of the murders at any 
time. At Osawatomie I got in conversation with John Brown Jr at night and 
was speaking of the murder of Wilkinson & others. I said to him I thought it 
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was a very desperate thing, an outrageous act for any one to be guilty of and 
that I repudiated all such actions & all such men no matter what party they 
belonged to. John Brown Jr. said he did not repudiate the crime altogether, 
although he said he could not justify it altogether; that there was an excuse 
in part for it. I told him I could not abide any such conduct & then I turned 
away and left him. 

Cross ExaMINED 

I live at Osawatomie K. T. 65 or 70 miles from here; never was at his 
house but suppose I live 9 or 10 miles from John Brown Jr. First saw him I 
think about lst March last. I am a House carpenter by trade. I was a mem- 
ber of the Topeka legislature. I know the people about Pottawatomie Creek 
& Marais des Cygnes pretty generally. After the company had gone I went 
to Palmyra, arrived at Prairie City or Palmyra Saturday night & left there 
Sunday morning and joined in the crowd. I was not in command of a com- 
pany or connected with any organized party there whatever. I was in com- 
mand of a company got up at Osawatomie in February last or thereabouts for 
amusement & becoming acquainted with military tactics but not for hostile 
intentions. This had nothing to do with Brown. I do not know for what 
J. Brown Jr’s Co. assembled precisely. Brown was at Osawatomie two or three 
days before they started towards Lawrence & said there was a good deal of 
trouble at Lawrence and that it was desirable for citizens of other parts of the 
Territory to aid them in resisting what he called outrages against the town. 
Do not know that Brown had then heard the truth about affairs at Lawrence, 
—only that he had heard many rumors and that he was going himself and 
intended to get all to go with him that he could. Understood from him that 
there were parties from Missouri and elsewhere encamped near Lawrence with 
the intention of burning the town. Did not hear him say anything that im- 
plied a knowledge on his part that the United States Marshal was at Lawrence 
or that United States troops were there. Understood from Brown that there 
were armed parties from Missouri & elsewhere assembled and unlawfully 
arrayed and assembled against Lawrence and he wanted all to go who could. 
Did not hear him say anything on that occasion about resisting United States 
or Territorial authorities. He was there only a short time. Next time I saw 
him was at Palmyra with his company—he paraded them and called them up 
on parade. He had been to Lawrence the night previous to learn the facts in 
reference to the difficulties there and reported publicly to his men and all 
others what he had learned. 

After seeing the company of U. S. troops mentioned as coming up the 
Santa Fe Road the crowd moved on further, Brown having reported the con- 
versation with the officer that the latter had orders to disperse all armed 
parties & prevent collisions —the Osawatomie people went home and I pre- 
sume Brown’s did too,—heard Mr Brown say he would not resist the U. S. 
officers. Said nothing about the Territorial authorities or any other authorities 
on that occasion Brown’s party left us— Brown gave no instruction to any 
organized body at that time (Sunday morning) to resist or any operation 
whatever at that time. I was at Palmyra only a short time and cannot de- 
clare the existence of any intention to resist laws by the crowd. Could not 
judge of their general feelings. The party from Pottawatomie was under 
control of John Brown Jr. The party from Osawatomie had no organization, 
only advised with a Mr Dayton. 
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In vicinity of Osawatomie the general rumors were for several days that 
Lawrence was being or had been destroyed—that every house had been 
burned down, & then heard it disputed. The rumors were greatly exaggerated. 
Did not hear prior to the dragoons being seen on the Santa Fe road that U. 8S. 
authorities were destroying Lawrence. On Sunday morning mentioned I heard 
the facts of the matter from Mr Brown on his return from Lawrence after the 
companies had assembled at Palmyra. Brown reported what had been done to 
Lawrence & who had done it & what the people had suffered &c. There was 
then confusion & discussion in the crowd. It was near 12 M. when they left 
Palmyra. Brown advised the men to go home & attend to their work, “but 
for himself he was going to be in the saddle!” I understood Brown’s remarks 
concerning the proclamation to the effect that it would have no influence upon 
him or control his future actions at all—that it would have no bearing on 
his actions about obeying or disobeying the Laws of Kansas. 

William Partridge was in the company. S. B. Morse one of these prisoners 
was also there. Do not know P. Maness. Dont recollect seeing Jason Brown 
there, nor Samuel Kilborn. Saw Henry H. Williams there. Dont know Jacob 
Benjamin. 

I heard no expression of intention by any organized body or officer to re- 
sist the laws of Kansas whilst at Palmyra. The people from Osawatomie went 
up to see & learn what was going on at Lawrence. What the people from 
Pottawatomie went for I do not know precisely further than already stated I 
know of no acts of violence to persons or property committed by the crowd as- 
sembled at Palmyra, of my own knowledge. There was also another party or 
company besides the Osawatomie & Pottawatomie companies,—one com- 
manded by Brown one by Mr Shores and Mr Dayton was leader of a part 
of the company from Osawatomie. At the time of moving from Palmyra the 
companies all agreed to be controlled by John Brown Jr. 


Direct Exn. ResuMeD 


John Brown Jr. was a member of the Free Soil Legislature held at Topeka. 
The same man was in the meetings at Osawatomie. Mr Williams was also a 
member of that Legislature and was a member of Brown’s Co. & was after- 
wards chosen captain thereof. The affair concerning Mr. Jones and his expul- 
sion was the cause of the “split” between the Osawatomie & Pottawatomie 
companies. The men mentioned had desired Brown to have Jones recalled & 
restored, but he justified & approved the act against Jones and the circum- 
stances mentioned about the two men desiring Jones to be recalled as men- 
tioned by me in the early part of my examination took place. 

In regard to the occurrences at Lawrence Mr Brown’s report to his com- 
pany & others assembled at Palmyra was to the effect that Lawrence was de- 
stroyed by a mob or posse under Sheriff Jones. I do not think in his speech 
he advised the men to go home. He said the war had now commenced in 
Kansas and the only way to get out of trouble was to fight out—to conquer 
or be conquered, the thing was understood & no more compromise could be 
endured. Williams & Partridge were present. no one made objection or re- 
sponse to Brown’s speech— Mr Morse I think was also there. The men were 
armed and equipped. I know nothing about what had been done at Palmyra 
or vicinity before the Osawatomie party got there. 

(Two words blurred out. Apparently ({Signed] 
intention was to continue, but desisted.] J. B. Higgins 
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(TESTIMONY OF DANIEL W. COLLIS] 


Daniel W. Collis sworn. I reside in Osawatomie. I went with the people 
from Osawatomie as individuals to Hickory Point or Palmyra as mentioned in 
the evidence of Mr Higgins on this Examination. All I know about the ex- 
pulsion of Mr Jones was that a Mr. Clayton came riding down on a horse 
with six chickens & a side saddle which he said a woman gave him. The 
chickens I cooked & the saddle he took down to the camp. He said Mrs. 
Jones gave them to him. Did not hear Mr. Brown or either of these prisoners 
speak about Jones’s negroes. We all left Palmyra & got to Ottawa Jones's 
on Sunday night the side saddle with us. At about 2 miles from Palmyra I 
first heard of the murder of Wilkinson & others. Just as Brown Jr was going 
into Pottawatomie Brown Jr remarked concerning the murders that it was not 
best to talk about them much that it would agitate the minds of the people. 
I was cooking in the camp—TI next saw Mr Brown, after I reached Osawatomie 
back of Adair’s on the Marais des Cygnes bottom in the woods where I had a 
conversation with him. Mr. Adair said Brown had crossed the creek. I went 
down to see if he had. After a while on coming back I heard some one talk- 
ing. I had then come up the bank & on looking across the ravine I saw Mr 
Brown with a rifle in his hand. He asked me who I was—whether I was a 
proslavery man? I asked him if he did not know me. He said yes he be- 
lieved he did. I had ridden a horse down to the bank in company with 
another man, in whose charge I left the animal while I went to see Brown. 
About this time the man in whose care I left my horse rode off with the 
animal. Brown then asked me if the man mentioned was a pro-slavery or 
free state man. I answered a Free State man. Brown said then “it is all 
right.” He then told me to go to Osawatomie and raise what men I could 
and go to Lawrence as the road was clear. I told him I could not raise many 
men. I asked him if his brother was there with him—he said yes, that he was 
there in the brush with him—that his brother was going right on to Lawrence. 
Mr Hughes rode up then and I had no more conversation with him at that 
time. Have had no conversation with Brown at any time concerning the laws 
nor heard him express his intentions. Before I went to the woods to see him 
Mr Adair had told me that John Brown Jr was a little deranged—that he was 
crazy. I went across the ravine then to see his brother—not this one here— 
John Brown Jr came across to see me. His brother said if I would come on 
that evening he would wait for me and go through to Lawrence as they had 
more horses than they had men to mount—this was in the presence of John 
Brown Jr. This prisoner John Brown Jr was in command of the Pottawatomie 
Co at Palmyra. Did not know that John Brown Sr had any command under 
John Brown Jr. Williams, Partridge & Morse were present at the camp as 
part of Brown’s Co. at Palmyra. Dont know, but understood Williams was 
Lieutenant in the Company. I was not there at the time & consequently do 
not know what created disturbance or division between the Osawatomie & 
Pottawatomie men. 


Cross ExAMINED 
When I saw Brown in the Bottom as mentioned was two or three days after 
our return from Palmyra. I thought while I was talking with him that he was 
in his right mind; but when I saw him in the camp next day I thought he was 
not. He had been taken prisoner that morning. He seemed excited when I 
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saw him in the Bottom & wilder than I had ever seen him before. I knew 
him previously,—had spoken with him several times. 

The object of the assembling of the companies was that two or three mes- 
sengers had come down from Lawrence asking for assistance as Lawrence was 
to be burned and all Free State people were to be driven out. Understood 
these things were to be done by a mob from Missouri and a part of Buford’s 
party. It was to prevent the burning of Lawrence that these companies as- 
sembled. We had no intention of resisting the laws in any way whatever. 
I speak of those from Osawatomie. At Palmyra for a time all three of the 
camps were subject to John Brown Jr’s orders. I knew of no insurrectional 
object then existing in the camp as thus combined—nor in any of the com- 
panies separately before or afterwards. I think I knew the designs & inten- 
tions of the several companies. [Signed] D. W. Collis 


[TESTIMONY OF HARVEY JACKSON] 


Harvey Jackson sworn. I was at the camp at Palmyra. reside near Osawa- 
tomie. We got to Palmyra after dark Saturday night. I went to sleep. In 
the morning I found John Brown Jr in our camp. This was Sunday morning. 
Concerning the difficulties at Lawrence Brown made a speech to the camp say- 
ing that the difficulties—the Free State Hotel and other property at Lawrence 
had been destroyed by a posse that Sheriff Jones had dismissed in the town. 
He advised the members of the companies in that speech to return home & go 
to work, that the U. S. authorities were in Lawrence or about Lawrence & in- 
tended to keep off collisions between the different parties. Mr Brown was 
then in command of the Pottawatomie Co. 

On Sunday morning I understood a man named Jones had passed through 
the camp who was fleeing the Territory on his return to Missouri. There was 
some difficulty & conversation concerning calling Jones back &c. A gentleman 
residing in Palmyra had sent a messenger after Jones to tell him to come back. 
Mr Brown learned this and objected to it & wanted the man to send a mes- 
senger to countermand the first one, but to let Jones pass on. Brown was un- 
willing to have Jones come back. Dont know whether Williams, Partridge & 
Morse were present & heard Brown’s conversation, but they were present in 
the camp at the time. Dont know Williams's position in the Company. Wil- 
liams was with the Company at Ottawa Jones’s, and was there elected Captain 
of the Pottawatomie men. I saw William Partridge the prisoner in Brown’s 
Company at Palmyra. I do not remember of hearing John Brown Jr express 
any opinion or say anything about the murders of Wilkinson & others when 
we heard of them. After arriving at Ottawa Jones’s Mr Williams had com- 
mand of the Pottawatomie Co. I saw Mr Morse the prisoner in Palmyra 
camp. I understand John Brown Jr. Mr Williams, Mr Partridge and Mr 
Morse to be citizens of the United States. Never heard Brown or either of the 
others say any thing about abiding by the laws. 


Cross ExaAMINED 


I went up with some of the citizens from Osawatomie to Palmyra, found 
Brown & his company and another company there. As to the intentions of 
the companies in going there I cannot answer except in regard to myself & 
those that went with me from Osawatomie. The general understanding of the 
men in gathering there was that Lawrence and vicinity was threatened with 
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an invasion by men from Missouri & other places. We were going up to 
assist the people of Lawrence in protecting themselves against mob violence. 
It was my understanding that the camp generally was assembled at Palmyra 
for that purpose. I cannot say that I know of any expression in the companies 
of an intention to resist the laws. I saw the U. S. troops mentioned by 
Higgins. We moved on a mile & a half or two miles after we saw said troops, 
when we came to a halt. I then learned that Capt John Brown Jr had received 
a message from the Captain of the troops who wished to see Brown. Brown 
soon started & on his return reported an interview he had had with the com- 
mander that the officer desired a disbandment of the armed companies. The 
companies started immediately for home. We went until we got within 7 or 8 
miles of Osawatomie when the Pottawatomie Co left us. John Brown Jr’s 
family was then at Mr Adairs near Osawatomie. Brown went with us toward 
Osawatomie. I went with the company to within 2% miles of the town when 
I left them. I did not see him again until 2 hours after dark that evening. 
As to disbanding I cannot speak concerning the intentions of the Pottawatomie 
Co. Our Osawatomie Co. considered it a breaking up & we disbanded. 


Direcr ReEsuMED 


I judged of the feeling in the other camps about protecting Lawrence from 
mob violence from the expressions of the men in the other camps besides our 
own. The dispatches first mentioned about free state men being driven off, 
were recd,—one I believe from Mr Brown, and two from other persons whom 
I do not recollect. On arriving at Palmyra I could not learn of any Free State 
men having been driven away as represented in Brown’s dispatch. I now cor- 
rect the language above to this effect I do not remember positively that any 
of the dispatches represented that Free State men had been driven off, but 
that there were troubles threatened there and in that vicinity. These three 
companies numbered a hundred men or more all armed. 


Cross Exp. ResuMepD 


I heard no particulars of affairs at Lawrence until Mr Brown gave his ex- 
planation on Sunday morning. In two or three hours after that we started 
southward. The state of affairs at Lawrence was found not to be as bad as 
had been represented before. I understood from him there had been a posse 
taken in there by Sheriff Jones to make some arrests & after he was through 
with the posse he dismissed them in the town & that these outrages were com- 
mitted by the men after they were dismissed. [Signed] H. Jackson 

Joseph B. Higgins recalled. (A set of resolutions offered in evidence and 
hereunto attached marked A received and read by Prosecuting Attorney.) 
So far as these resolutions are concerned they are, I think, word for word 
with those passed at the meeting mentioned by me in my examination in chief. 
They are to the same effect certainly. As to the Preamble I do not recollect 
precisely. {Signed] J. B. Higgins 


[In the interest of continuity, the resolutions mentioned above as 
Appendix A are inserted here. These are the same resolutions that 
were printed in the Kansas Free State, Lawrence, May 5, 1856, 
and in the Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, May 17, 1856.] 
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At a meeting of the settlers of Osawatomie and vicinity held at Osawatomie 
April 16th 1856 the following Preamble and Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

Wuenreas several invasions from the Border State have been made into 
this Territory to subjugate it, and make it subservient to Slavery, and whereas 
said invasions were made for, and resulted in, the prostration of our civil and 
political rights and the entire pollution of the Ballot Box, and foisted upon 
us a set of pretended and tyranical Legislators who unlawfully assembled at 
the “Shawnee Mission” on the Indian Reservation and there attempted to 
impose upon the settlers cruel and tyranical laws, and appointed officers con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of our Government for the term of six 
years; and whereas we are credibly informed that attempts have been made 
and are still being made to assess and collect taxes of us by men appointed 
for this purpose by the Territorial Legisiature so called. Therefore 

Resotvep—That we utterly repudiate the authority of that Legislature, as 
a body eminating not from the People of Kansas; but, elected and forced 
upon us by a foreign vote, and that the officers appointed by the same have 
therefore no legal power to act. 

Resotvep—That we pledge to one another mutual aid and support in a 
forcible resistance to any attempt to compel us into obedience to those en- 
actments, let that attempt come from whatever source it may; and that if 
men appointed by that Legislature to the office of Assessor or Sheriff shall 
hereafter attempt to assess or collect taxes of us they will do so at the peril 
of such consequences as shall be necessary to prevent the same. 

Resotvep—That a committee of three be appointed to inform such officers 
of the action of this meeting by placing in their hands a copy of these 
Resolutions. 

Resotvep—That a Copy of these resolutions with the proceedings of this 
meeting be furnished to the several newspapers of Kansas with a request to 
publish the same. 


Here the Prosecution rests— 

Defendants decline calling any witnesses— 

The Prosecuting Attorney declares that he no further prosecutes against 
either of the prisoners except John Brown Jr, Mr Williams Mr Partridge & 
Mr Morse. 

Counsel heard pro and con. 

Ordered that the prisoners John Brown Jr and Henry H. Williams be 
held to answer any Indictment that may be preferred against them on the 
charge aforesaid, &c. 

Mittimus for John Brown Jr & Henry H. Williams issued & delivered to 
U. S. Marshal. 

I, Edward Hoogland do hereby certify that the above is a correct statement 
and account of an examination taken by & before me as above stated and of 
the testimony of the several witnesses produced sworn and examined there- 
upon—and that the paper hereunto annexed mark “A” is the one referred to 
in the foregoing Depositions. Given under my hand at Tecumseh K. T. 
June 20th 1856. [Signed] Edwd. Hoogland, U. 8. Commr. 





Supplying the Frontier Military Posts 
Raymonp L. Wetty 


HE efficiency of the frontier army which averaged about 20,000 

men in the period 1855-1875 depended on the food, clothing, 
ammunition, forage, shelter, livestock and other supplies furnished 
by the government. The frontier military post, usually at some dis- 
tance from the settled areas, was almost solely dependent upon sup- 
plies brought from a great distance. Gen. W. T. Sherman reported 
in 1869: 

If the army could be concentrated and quartered in the region of supplies, 
the expenses could be kept down to a comparatively small sum; or if we had, 
as in former years, a single line of frontier a little in advance of the settle- 
ments, the same or similar would be the result; but now, from the nature of 
the case, our troops are scattered by companies to posts in the most in- 
hospitable parts of the continent, to which every article of food, forage, 
clothing, ammunition, &c., must be hauled in wagons hundreds of miles at 
great cost. For the same reason this department [quartermaster] is heavily 
taxed by the cost of fuel and materials for making huts, sometimes at a dis- 
tance of one or two hundred miles from a place where a growing twig as large 
as a walking stick can be found. 


While the pay and allowances of a soldier remain the same in all parts of 
the country, the cost of his maintenance in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, Idaho, Montana, and Alaska, is two and three times as great as on 
the Kansas and Nebraska frontier.! 

The military stores were usually purchased from the large mar- 
kets. Clothing, blankets and other quartermaster supplies were 
purchased in the East, or on the Pacific coast, and then were shipped 
to the numerous depots and posts. Large quantities of grain, hay, 
lumber, wood and commissary supplies were bought from the local 
markets near the posts, if they could be procured more economi- 
cally.” 

Many military authorities agreed with Gen. John Pope who con- 
demned the practice of making contracts for military stores at a 
great distance from the posts to be supplied. The objections to this 
method were that the officers in charge of letting the contract were 
totally unacquainted, in many cases, with the resources, people, 
manner of doing business, prices, or anything else in the districts to 
be supplied, and were without experience or knowledge of the pe- 
culiar service on the frontier. All these factors resulted in unneces- 


1. Report of the Secretary of War, 1869, v. I, pp. 30-31. 
2. Ibid., 1866, p. 4. 
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sary and additional expense, and the needs of the service were not 
satisfactorily met.* 

Several depots were established on the frontier from which its de- 
pendent military posts were supplied. Fort Leavenworth was the 
great supply depot for the posts on the Plains and along the Mis- 
souri river.* 

Fort Vancouver on the Columbia river and San Francisco served 
a similar function for the posts in their respective regions. The posts 
in the territory of Arizona, as a rule, received their supplies from 
San Francisco. In addition to the great supply depots there were 
minor depots located on the important routes of communication, as 
Fort Union in the territory of New Mexico, Cheyenne, Denver and 
Walla Walla.5 These depots supplied the nearby posts with the 
necessary military stores. It was necessary to keep large stocks on 
hand so that in case of delay in shipments, campaigns or expeditions 
need not be postponed.® 

The vast majority of the army stores were transported by con- 
tractors to the various depots established on the great routes of over- 
land travel. These contractors or freighting companies were the mer- 
chants of the overland trade.’ The freighting companies carried on a 
great amount of business, not only by carrying government freight, 
but also private freight. The Russell, Majors & Waddell company at 
one time had 6,250 wagons and 75,000 oxen engaged in freighting.® 
The height of the freighting business on the Plains was from 1863 to 
1866. Between May and November, 1864, sixty-three million 
pounds of freight were carried over the Plains and in 1865 about two 
hundred twenty-four million pounds.® This freight was carried in 
large strongly built wagons capable of carrying three or four tons 
over rough roads. The “J. Murphy wagons” were commonly used. 
The large room-like wagon boxes were covered with two heavy can- 
vas sheets to protect the merchandise from the rain. Each wagon 
was drawn by several yoke of oxen in charge of one driver. Twenty- 
five wagons made a train and were in charge of a wagon master and 

8. Ibid., p. 29. 


4. House Executive Documents, No. 45, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 8-9. 

5. Ibid., pp. 40-48; ibid., No. 20, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 3-4, 11; Secretary of War, 
Report, 1869, v. I, p. 442. 

6. For an illustration see ibid., 1867, v. I, p. 60. 

7. Ibid., 1865, v. I, p. 112. 

8. Paxson, Frederic L., The Last American Frontier (New York, 1910), pp. 190-191, 
quoting Frank A. Root’s The Overland Stage to California (Topeka, 1901), p. 308; Lummis, 
wenn F., “Pioneer Transportation in America,” McClure’s Magazine, v. XXVI (October, 
1905), p. 85. 

9. Report of Lt. Col. J. H. Simpson in Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1865, p. 
885; Fite, Emerson David, Social and Industrial Conditions in the North During the Civil 
War (New York, 1910), pp. 36-39. 
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an assistant. At night the wagons were arranged in a rough circle 
to form a corral for the stock, which prevented it from being stolen 
by raiding Indians, and also made a rude fortress in case of an 
Indian attack.!° 

The quartermaster department of the army made all the contracts 
for transportation. Bids were received for the transportation of 100 
pounds of goods over a certain route at a certain rate per 100 miles. 
The transportation of supplies from the army depots to many of the 
larger and more permanent posts was more economical and satis- 
factory when done by contractors than by the use of military 
trains.1!_ The contractors generally used ox teams on the Plains be- 
cause there was less danger of stampedes from thieving Indians (for 
the Indians did not care for oxen), and the oxen were better able to 
subsist on grass alone than mules or horses. 

To illustrate the vast amount of transportation required for the 
army on the frontier a few statistics will be of interest. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1865, the cost for the transportation of 
supplies to the posts along the Overland trail to Utah, the territory 
of New Mexico and on the Santa Fé trail was $6,187,526 by con- 
tract, and the cost by government trains $201,300, making a total of 
$6,388,856.12 In 1866 the rates for transportation per 100 pounds 
per 100 miles ranged from $1.38 for Kansas, Colorado and New 
Mexico posts to $1.79 for posts in the territory of Arizona and 
western Texas. The amount transported was 40,774 tons at a cost 
of $3,314,495.18 

The rates for wagon transportation between the years 1867 to 
1870 ranged from $1 to $4 per 100 pounds per 100 miles. The dif- 
ference in the rates varied according to the time of year, the dis- 
tance the stores had to be transported, the route, and the quantity. 
The volume of stores transported and the cost for the transportation 
were 22,645 tons in 1868 at a cost of $2,530,591; 27,316 tons of 
freight and 3,839 persons in 1869 at a cost of $1,673,508; and in 
1870, freight to the amount of 19,441 tons and 1,934 persons were 
transported at a cost of $1,036,803."4 

The completion of the Pacific railroads in 1868 diminished the 
cost of wagon transportation. The posts north and south of the 


10. For descriptions of overland freight trains see Majors, Alexander, Seventy Years on 
the Frontier (Denver, 1893), pp. 102-105; Inman and Cody, The Great Salt Lake Trail 
(New York, 1898), pp. 388-389. 


11. Secretary of War, Report, 1866, appendix, pp. 57-58. 
12. Ibid., 1865, v. I, pp. 113-114. 
13. Ibid., 1866, ‘Report of Quartermaster General,” pp. 57-58. 


_ 14. Ibid., 1867, v. I, pp. 588-534; ibid., 1868, v. I, p. 830; ibid., 1869, v. I, p. 216; 
ibid., 1870, p. 152. 
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railroads were supplied by wagons on the trails leading from the 
nearest stations. But the cost of transportation in the territory of 
Arizona was enormous. In 1869, because of the expense of trans- 
portation, a barrel of flour bought in San Francisco for $5 was worth 
$25 at Camp Goodwin in the territory of Arizona. The cost of 
feeding one soldier in that territory was five times as much as in San 
Francisco. The army of 2,100 troops, with their 3,300 horses and 
mules, in the territory of Arizona in one year cost the government 
$3,000,000.*° 

The principal posts maintained military trains to meet emergen- 
cies such as the failure of the contractor to fulfill his contract, and 
to accompany marching bodies of troops.'® In the mountain regions, 
especially in Arizona, owing to the lack of facilities by contractors 
and the great cost of transportation over the mountainous trails, the 
army used their own trains in transporting supplies to many of their 
outlying posts.!" 

The amount of goods carried by the government trains from the 
railroads or centers of supply to depots far out on the frontier was 
comparatively small. During the fiscal year ending 1865, the mili- 
tary trains transported about three percent of all the military stores 
at a cost of $201,330 compared to $6,187,526 for private companies.** 

The army used mules instead of oxen for its trains. The number 
of mules to a wagon was either four or six. The driver rode the 
near-wheel mule and guided the six mules with a single jerk line 
which divided over the shoulders of the lead or pilot mule and 
fastened to the bit on either side of his mouth. The leaders were 
separated by a jockey stick about five feet long. One jerk of the 
line caused the pilot to turn to the left, pulling his mate with him 
and guiding the teams behind; two jerks meant to the right and the 
pilot mule pushed his mate accordingly. The mules soon became 
trained and the ponderous wagon and its six mules were easily 
guided. “The most spirited mules,” wrote Mrs. Elizabeth Custer, 
“are selected from the train for leaders. They cannot be reached 
by the whip, and the driver must rely upon the emphasis he puts 
into his voice to incite them to effort.” 1° 

The teamsters were commonly civilians, sometimes Mexicans, but 
usually frontiersmen. They received a definite wage; about a dollar 

15. Ibid., 1869, v. I, p. 124. 


16. Ibid., 1866, ‘Report of the Quartermaster General,” p. 57. Custer had 800 six- 
mule wagons in his military train for the campaign of 1868-1869.—Lummis, loc. cit., p. 85. 


17. Secretary of War, Report, 1866, ‘“‘Report of the Quartermaster General,” p. 58. 


18. Ibid., 1865, v. I, pp. 118-114. For descriptions of army wagon trains see Custer, 
Elizabeth B., Tenting on the Plains (New York, 1903), pp. 223-227. 


19. Ibid., p. 224. 
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a day and board was customary. If enlisted men were detailed as 
teamsters they received twenty cents per day extra pay. As a rule 
the quartermaster department preferred the civilian teamster, as he 
knew the work better and took better care of the mules and equip- 
ment, so that there was less apt to be extra cost for breakage and 
delay. The soldier seldom enlisted to be a teamster, and if forced 
to be one his dissatisfaction resulted in inefficient work, and also 
tempted him to desert and sell the government property in his charge. 
The mules would furnish the deserter means of transportation for 
escaping.”° 

The drivers or teamsters usually took great pride in their mules 
and decorated their bridles with fox or small coyote tails and other 
marks of distinction that they could afford. The mules’ tails were 
clipped and shaved in accordance to all the rules of mule-dudeism.”! 
Mrs. Custer makes the following comment on the army mule teams 
and their drivers: 

The old reliability of a mule-team is the off-wheeler. It is his leathery sides 
that can be most readily reached by the whip called a “black-snake,” and when 
the descent is made into a stream with muddy bed, the cut is given to this 
faithful beast, and on his powerful muscles depends the wrench that jerks the 
old schooner out of a slough. The nigh or saddle mule does his part in such 


an emergency, but he soon reasons that, because he carries the driver, not 
much more is expected of him.22 


But sometimes the off-wheeler failed, and then: 


The soldiers may be directed to “man the wheels,” and after fifty are 
tugging at the ropes that are fastened to the axles, calling out “Heave ho!” 
as sailors do at each new struggle, the teamster’s voice rises above all in 
invectives that are startling to every one except the mules.23 


The stage was used by the army for the transportation of persons, 
mail, and to a slight degree in times of emergency for munitions or 
other absolutely necessary articles. In 1870 only 820 persons and 
fifty-six tons of freight were carried by stage, at a cost of $49,192.74 
In 1868 the quartermaster general reported that $33,110 had been 
paid for the transportation of 919 troops by stages during the fiscal 
year.*5 

Pack-mules were used to a considerable extent in the mountainous 
regions. They could accompany the troops on scouts and expedi- 


20. Secretary of War, Report, 1868, pp. 61-62. 

21. Custer, Tenting on the Plains, pp. 224-225. 

22. Ibid., p. 225. 

23. Custer, Ehzabeth B., Following the Guidon (New York, 1890), p. 78. 
24. Secretary of War, Report, 1870, p. 152. 

25. Ibid., 1868, v. I, p. 830. 
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tions where it was almost impossible for wagons to go because of 
the lack of good trails. To wage war successfully against the 
Indians the troops had to adopt many of the methods and ways of 
the savage.. Rapid transportation was one of the essentials for 
effective service. The pack-mules were only used for such work, 
and never for the transportation of supplies to the depots or regular 
posts. The troops were not so skillful as the Mexicans in managing 
pack trains, with the result that many animals were ruined because 
of sore backs.*¢ 

The Missouri, the Columbia and the Colorado rivers were used 
for transporting military stores to the army posts. The posts along 
the Missouri were supplied by steamboat, and many of the interior 
posts received their stores from the posts along the Missouri river.?" 
The Columbia river afforded assistance in transporting goods to the 
inland posts of Oregon and the territory of Idaho. The develop- 
ment of steamboating on the Columbia reduced the cost as well 
as the time in moving stores to the posts on the tributaries of that 
river.25 The lower Colorado river was used as an approach to the 
Arizona posts and also to supply Fort Yuma and Fort Mojave 
directly.*® 

The completion of the Union Pacific, the Kansas Pacific and 
the Central Pacific railroads furnished an artery for transporting 
military supplies through the heart of the Indian country. By 
1870 it was easier to transport supplies to the most remote point in 
the territory of New Mexico than it had been to Fort Union in that 
territory before the construction of the Pacific railroads.*° 

The Union Pacific and the Kansas Pacific railroads, between June 
30, 1867, and September 30, 1868, transported for the War Depart- 
ment 36,347 tons of munitions and 13,810 persons for $1,601,931.*" 
In 1869 the Pacific railroads transported for the War Department 
28,738 tons of material and 18,536 persons at a cost of $933,166.%* 
In 1870, 17,472 tons of supplies and 13,642 persons were carried by 
these railroads for $882,235.8% The rates over these railroads were 

26. Ibid., 1870, p. 152. 

27. Welty, R. L., “The Frontier Army on the Missouri River,” North Dakota Historical 
Quarterly, v. Il, pp. 85-99. 

28. Secretary of War, Report, 1866, ‘Report of Quartermaster General,” p. 58. 

29. Summerhayes, Martha, Vanished Arizona (Philadelphia, 1908), passim. Gives an ac- 
count of the Arizona posts in the 1870's. 

30. Secretary of War, Report, 1870, p. 17. 

31. Ibid., 1868, v. I, p. 810. 


32. Ibid., 1869, v. I, p. 212. 
33. Ibid., 1870, p. 151. 
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about twice as high as over the railroads east of the Mississippi 
river.*4 

The establishment of a military post in a region created a market 
for grains, horses, mules and cattle. The result was, if the Indian 
danger was not too great and suitable lands could be obtained, 
that small settlements of farmers and ranchers would spring up, 
depending upon the post for a market. Some settlers near the mili- 
tary posts desired Indian wars because the military authorities 
would need supplies in abundance which would create a market for 
their products.* 

An illustration of the military posts supporting the surrounding 
settlements was the case of Fort Stanton in the territory of New 
Mexico. The post was established in 1855 to protect the Rio Grande 
settlements and to encourage large settlements near it. Neither pur- 
pose was fulfilled, for the post was too far away for this protection 
and only about 1,200 people settled near the post. The distance 
from other markets made the fort the sole market for the settlers. 
General Pope in his report for 1870 makes the following comment 
on this situation: 

So far from being self-sustaining, the settlers could sell nothing except to 
the post, and if it goes they must go also, and that entirely irrespective of 
Indians. 

Whether it be the purpose of the government to keep up a large post in 
so remote a place and at such enormous expense for such a purpose I do not 
know, but, speaking in a military view, Fort Stanton is wholly unnecessary. 
There were no settlers when the post was established, and the few now there 
must have gone at their own risk and with full knowledge, from all experience, 
that the post was, of necessity, temporary. They exist now merely by trade 
with the post, and it seems rather absurd that a military post, once established, 
must be forever kept up for the protection of a few settlers who live by trad- 
ing with it. The removal of the garrison, however, (as, indeed, of any other,) 
will occasion loud outcry and endless petitions and representations. Once 
establish a post and it seems nearly impossible, without infinite clamor and 
objection, ever to remove it.36 ‘ 

The military authorities encouraged the opening of farms and 
ranches near the posts. These ranches and farms supplied cattle and 
grain—and what was more desirable, fresh vegetables. But as in 
the illustration given above, the post often became the sole support 
of the settlers and the only reason for its existence. The numerous 
posts in Arizona were to a large extent in this situation. According 
to Gen. E. O. C. Ord, the only paying business in that territory in 


34. Senate Executive Documents, No. 26, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 1. 
35. See letter of General Sherman in ibid., No. 13, 40 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 3-4. 
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the late 1860’s was supplying the troops. If the paymasters and 
quartermasters had stopped their payments the great majority of the 
white settlers would have been compelled to leave. In this territory 
active operations were largely carried on to protect the inhabitants 
who were there because of the army.** 

The soldier’s usefulness depended to a large degree upon his 
health. The free open life of the army tended to take care of his 
physical condition if his food was wholesome. Under the best con- 
ditions the rationing of an army is a difficult problem and it in- 
creases in proportion to the distance the troops are stationed away 
from sources of supply. 

The subsisting of the army was under the general control of the 
commissary department. It was the duty of this department to pur- 
chase the subsistence stores. The principal articles of the ration of 
the soldiers were pork, bacon, beef, flour, beans, and other articles 
of farm produce. These were purchased by the commissary as 
near the points of consumption as possible, which not only secured 
fresher supplies and lessened the expense of transportation, but also 
built up frontier farming, trade and even manufacturing.** 

The army ration is the established daily allowance of food for one 
person. The ration was fixed by the army regulations as follows: 

Twelve ounces of pork or bacon, or canned beef (fresh or corned), or one 
pound and four ounces of fresh beef, or twenty-two ounces of salt beef; 
eighteen ounces of soft bread or flour, or sixteen ounces of hard bread, or one 
pound and four ounces of corn meal; and to have, every one hundred rations, 
fifteen pounds of pease or beans, or ten pounds of rice or hominy; ten pounds 
of green coffee, or eight of roasted (or roasted and ground) coffee, or two 
pounds of tea; fifteen pounds of sugar, four quarts of vinegar; four pounds 
of soap; four pounds of salt; four ounces of pepper; one pound and eight 
ounces of adamantine or star candles; and to troops in the field, when neces- 
sary, four pounds of yeast powder to one hundred rations of flour.3® 

This ration was so large that if the food was wholesome and sup- 
plied in full the soldier fared very well.*® In many cases in the per- 
manent posts the companies were more than able to maintain their 
mess on the rations issued. The surplus was used to purchase extra 
articles for their mess, or applied to the company fund to be ex- 
pended for the benefit of the company. 

However, in the frontier posts the common ration was salt pork, 

87. Ibid., 1869, v. I, pp. 124-126. 
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beans, hard bread and coffee. Fortunately, at most of the posts the 
soldier obtained a salutary change from his ration of salt pork to 
fresh meat by means of the chase.** 

The commissary department tried to obtain its supplies near the 
points of consumption. This was almost impossible. Horace Gree- 
ley wrote that in 1859 he saw only 500 acres of land cultivated (and 
that was by Mormons near Fort Bridger, territory of Utah), be- 
tween the forks of the Platte river on the east, Salt Lake basin on 
the west, New Mexico settlements on the south, and the Yellowstone 
river on the north. Yet in the radius, he wrote: 
are included several military posts at which every bushel of grain consumed 
costs an average of $5, while potatoes and other edible roots would command 
nearly as good prices, could they be had. There are herdsmen at intervals 
throughout all this region who have each their hundreds of heads of cattle, 
but who hardly know the taste of a potato or turnip, who have never planted 
nor sowed an acre, and never contemplated the possibility of growing an 
apple or cherry, though they expect to live and die in this region. I trust, 
therefore, that the Fort Bridger enterprise will succeed, and that it will in- 
cite to like experiments in the vicinity of each wilderness post. The present 
enormous cost of our military service in this immense desert may thus be 
slightly compensated by proving the great desert not absolutely worthless, 
and creating a basis of civilization for its rude, nomadic, lawless, but hardy, 
bold and energetic pioneers.42 


The condition reported by Greeley had been changed by 1868. 
These regions were supplying the army posts to a large degree. The 
depot for subsistence at Cheyenne which supplied Forts D. A. Rus- 
sell, Fetterman, and Laramie with fresh vegetables secured them 
from the farmers in the territory of Colorado. Four hundred fifty 
thousand pounds of fresh vegetables were contracted for at Chey- 
enne at the following prices per pound: Onions 434 cents, potatoes 
2% cents, beets 214 cents, and turnips 2 cents.* 

The common method, and in fact the only practical method, for 
supplying fresh beef to the army posts on the frontier was to pur- 
chase cattle on the hoof and graze and feed them at the posts, 
killing them for beef when needed.** The staple subsistence stores, 
however, were largely purchased in the large market cities such as 
St. Paul, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis and New Orleans. The 
average cost for a completed ration for the years of 1867, 1868 and 


41. Ibid., pp. 204-205, 241-246. 
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1869 was about 23 cents in currency.** This cost did not include 
the expense of transportation which in many cases increased the 
cost of a ration delivered at the place of consumption several times 
the original price. 

However, the expense for subsistence was a comparatively small 
item in the expense of the army on the frontier. To illustrate: 
During the years 1864 and 1865 the government expended $30,- 
530,942 to suppress the Indian hostilities on the Plains. Of this 
amount the sum of $515,248.20 was spent by the subsistence depart- 
ment, while the paymaster department spent $1,641,466.73 and the 
quartermaster department $28,374,228.4° In the case of the posts 
in the territories of Arizona and New Mexico for the years 1865, 
1866 and 1867 the total expenditures for subsistence was about $1,- 
900,000, in comparison to over $12,500,000 for the other expenses 
of the army.** 

Although the quantity of subsistence supplied the army was suf- 
ficient its quality was too often below standard. Mrs. Custer wrote: 

None of the posts at that time [1867] were provided with decent food—that 
is, none beyond the railroad. . . . The bacon issued to the soldiers was 
not only rancid, but was supplied by dishonest contractors, who slipped in any 
foreign substance they could, to make the weight come up to the required 
amount; and thus the soldiers were cheated out of the quantity due them, as 
well as imposed upon in the quality of rations. . . . [I] saw a flat stone, 
the size of the slices of bacon as they were packed together, sandwiched be- 
tween the layers. . . . The supplies provided for the consumption of those 
troops operating in the field or stationed at the posts had been sent out dur- 
ing the war [Civil War]. It was then 1867, and they had lain in the poor, 
ill-protected adobe or dug-out storehouse all the intervening time—more than 
two years. At Forts Wallace and Hays there were no storehouses, and the 
flour and bacon were only protected by tarpaulins. Both became rancid and 
moldy, and were at the mercy of the rats and mice.4® 

However, later some improvements were made in the quality and 
the variety of the rations. An opportunity was also provided for 
the sale of additional articles of food not included in the ration. 
General Sherman in 1869 very optimistically reported that the army 
was supplied with good healthful food and— 
at all the posts are kept supplies of articles not embraced in the ration, for 
sale to the companies and the officers’ families at a price sufficient to reim- 
burse the department. This obviates the necessity for sutlers, which are now 
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prohibited by law, except as mere traders, having no lien whatever on the 
soldier’s pay.4® 

These issues were made to the troops by line officers, who were 
styled acting commissaries of subsistence and received an extra $20 
per month less the value of a ration.°° Gen. E. O. C. Ord, com- 
manding the Department of California, reported in 1869 that the 
additional comforts of better quarters and especially the improve- 
ment of the soldiers’ rations by the addition of fresh vegetables 
and canned fruits and vegetables had reduced the desertions in his 
department over seventy-five percent.” 

Whatever the extent of improvement, there still remained many 
defects in the army commissary. In the 1870’s Mrs. Martha Sum- 
merhayes found that commissary supplies were not up to standard. 
She relates the following effort at reform: 

I had a glass jar of butter sent over from the commissary, and asked Colonel 
Biddle [a visiting inspector] if he thought it right that such butter as that 
should be bought by the purchasing officer in San Francisco. It had melted, 
and separated into layers of dead white, deep orange and pinkish-purple 
colors. Thus, I too, as well as General Miles, had my turn at trying to re- 
form the commissary department of Uncle Sam’s army.52 
Mrs. Summerhayes does not relate whether pink butter continued 
to be a staple article at the commissary, but she at least intimated 
that the commissary department was only subject to reform but 
not reformed. 

Probably the most dreaded attack upon the health of the soldier 
in the frontier post was scurvy. Improper nourishment during the 
winter months was common at posts which were hundreds of miles 
away from civilization. The salt pork diet, with no vegetables, 
during the long winter months at the northern posts usually took its 
toll before summer. At Fort Lyon in the territory of Colorado 
the entire garrison, officers and men, on March 20, 1864, were af- 
fected with scurvy. Camp Fillmore in the same territory was also 
reported in a similar condition.** To combat this disease fresh 
vegetables and fruits were necessary. 

It was almost impossible, even at almost exorbitant prices, to 
secure a dependable supply of vegetables at many posts from the 
settlements hundreds of miles away. Because of this condition 
the military authorities encouraged the growing of vegetables near 
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the post. Sometimes settlers would move into the vicinity but this 
often was impossible either because of Indian hostilities or the un- 
desirability of the locality compared to other regions open to settle- 
ment. Another way to secure a supply was by post or company 
gardens. The company gardens served two purposes: First, they 
furnished a supply of fresh vegetables for the soldiers, which enriched 
their rations, and, second, the surplus could be sold and the money 
added to the company’s mess fund. 

Gen. George A. Forsyth in describing the company and post gar- 
dens wrote: 

These are generally under the supervision of the post adjutant or the 
regimental commissary. They are located at some accessible point near the 
post, and each company commander details one man as company gardener, 
who is relieved from post guard duty while acting in that capacity. From the 
post fund seeds of all kinds that will mature in that locality are purchased, 
and in due season peas, beans, lettuce, tomatoes, onions, beets, cucumbers, 
cabbages, radishes, and melons are produced in abundance. Occasionally post 
gardens have an oversupply of fresh vegetables, which are sold and the pro- 
ceeds added to the company fund.54 

General Forsyth’s description of the post gardens is too optimistic 
for the years 1860 to 1870. Gen. Alfred Sully planted large gardens 
at Fort Rice, in the territory of Dakota, in 1865. He hoped to 
raise enough potatoes and other vegetables for his troops to prevent 
scurvy that winter, but grasshoppers came and destroyed every- 
thing. 

Fort Sumner was the only post in the territory of New Mexico, 
in 1867, to cultivate gardens. The staff and company gardens, which 
covered twelve acres, were irrigated. Melons, squashes, pumpkins, 
beets, carrots and radishes were the best crops. Some of the gardens 
of one acre produced from $200 to $300 worth of vegetables. How- 
ever, the large farm at the Bosque Redondo for the Navajo Indians, 
near Fort Sumner, which was under the control of the army, was 
a failure because of the dryness of the season and the alleged strong 
alkaline properties of the soil and water.*® 

Gen. C. C. Augur, of the Department of the Platte, reported in 
1868 that gardens at the posts in his department were only partially 
successful. The Indian depredations required the use of the troops 
when the gardens should have been planted. Because of the troops 
changing their stations they lost interest in the gardens. Grass- 
hoppers also destroyed the early gardens at several of the posts. 

54. Forsyth, George A., The Soldier (New York, 1908), pp. 97-98. 
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Even under such difficulties the gardens at Camp Douglas, near 
Salt Lake, produced 1,700 bushels of potatoes and thirty-five bushels 
of peas, and those at Fort Sanders, territory of Wyoming, 250 
bushels of potatoes and large quantities of turnips, beets and other 
vegetables.5* 

Of the many duties of the quartermaster department of the army 
the purchase of all military supplies, except commissary and ord- 
nance stores, was very important. These supplies included clothing, 
camp and garrison equipage, fuel, horses, forage, wagons, harness, 
tools and all other articles needed in the army. This department 
built or let the contracts for the construction of all buildings and 
transported all the military stores of every description used in the 
army. It also purchased the animals and equipment for all military 
trains. In other words the quartermaster furnished the supplies 
from the clothing on the enlisted soldier, to the flag on the flagstaff, 
or from the kettles in the mess kitchen to the mowing machines used 
for cutting the hay for the post. 

With such a vast amount and variety of work in this department 
there no doubt were many mistakes because of the lack of experience 
or information on the part of many quartermaster officers. But in 
addition there must have been an enormous amount of grafting and 
corruption. This phase cannot be gone into in detail and it suffices 
at this place to state that the low morale of the public service during 
and after the Civil War was as conspicuous on the frontier as in any 
part of the country, and was as well rooted in the quartermaster de- 
partment as in any public service. General Babcock reported in 
1866 that General Dodge claimed most of the difficulties with his 
command on the Plains arose from the independent position of the 
staff departments, particularly the quartermaster department, and 
after his inspection he thought the statement was well founded.®* 

The importance of the quartermaster department is shown by the 
amount of money expended by it on the frontier. In 1864 and 1865, 
in suppressing the Indian hostilities, $28,374,328 out of the $30,500- 
942 of the total expenses were spent by the quartermaster depart- 
ment.®® This was an extraordinary proportion and has all the signs 
of graft. An inspection in 1866 showed that at Fort Sedgwick alone 
there were enough rations, transported there the year before, to last 
the garrison twelve years, and the grain for the animals (which had 
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cost $2.60 a bushel more than it could have been bought at that 
time) was enough to last fifteen months. A more moderate illus- 
tration would be the expenses in the territory of New Mexico for the 
army for the years 1865, 1866, and 1867. The quartermaster de- 
partment expended $8,122,610 in comparison to $3,338,798 expended 
by the other departments. 

The army on the frontier was, during the first few years of this 
decade, armed with muzzle-loading arms, but later they were armed 
with breech-loading arms. The Springfield rifle muskets were con- 
verted into breech loaders, and by 1867 nearly all the infantry troops 
serving in the departments of the Platte and the Missouri were 
armed with them.** Gen. P. St. George Cooke, of the Department 
of the Platte, reported in 1866 that a cattle guard had refused to 
fire on attacking Indians because their guns were muzzle-loading 
arms, and if they fired a volley they would be at the mercy of the 
Indians, who had revolvers and better rifles than the soldiers. Even 
the cavalry were without revolvers. He also reported that breech- 
loading arms were a necessity in fighting the Indians.** The troops 
for frontier service should have been mounted and armed with re- 
peating rifles without bayonets. It was also a difficult problem in 
1866 to furnish the troops the proper ammunition, for the arms used 
were not all of the same caliber.® 

The fuel used by the frontier posts was wood, which was cut, usu- 
ally, by the soldiers at the posts if an available source of supply was 
near.** However, at many posts contracts were let for cord wood. 
Sherman in 1866 found that in 1865 the wood for fuel at Fort Sedg- 
wick in the territory of Nebraska had cost $111 per cord delivered 
and that even for 1867 the contract called for $46 per cord. The 
reason for the extremely high price was that everything at that post 
except sand and water had to be hauled from 100 to 400 miles.® In 
1870 there were issued in the entire army 125,762 cords of wood and 
27,118 tons of coal.* 

The soldier on the frontier, to be effective, needed to be mounted. 
Because of this many of the infantry companies were mounted. In 
addition to horses for mounting troops a large number of mules were 
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used by the quartermaster department. The number of animals 
used in the army June 30, 1868, was 9,433 cavalry horses, 749 artil- 
lery horses, 17,866 mules and 211 oxen for the military trains, and 
1,808 officers’ horses.** In 1869 there were in the service 8,232 
horses, 16,670 mules and 161 work oxen; and in 1870 8,225 horses, 
14,968 mules and 155 work oxen.®® The vast majority of these ani- 
mals were at the frontier posts where practically all the military 
trains were located. 

The type of horse needed for the heavy work of campaigning on 
the frontier was hard to obtain. The native horses in Texas were 
not suitable for the hard service. A good grade of horses imported 
from Virginia, Kentucky and the northern states was more service- 
able than the native stock. These imported horses were acclimated 
for one year before they were used in hard service. The quarter- 
master department recommended the establishment of breeding 
ranches in Texas and other Western states in order to obtain satis- 
factory remounts.7° The average cost for these horses and mules 
was about $140.71 

The government lost a large number of horses on the frontier. 
Gen. O. E. Babcock reported in 1866: 

I found all through the territories, where I inspected, a great many animals, 
horses and mules, with brand “U. S.” Many of these animals undoubtedly 
belong to the United States, while many have been bought honestly, or at 
least honestly on the part of the purchaser. The animals sold to citizens 
have seldom been so branded, nor has there been a bill of sale given in each 
case.72 

Grain for the animals was purchased at the nearest available 
markets. Hay was usually procured by the labor of troops near the 
posts, but if the garrisons were not strong enough or if they were 
engaged in scouting or erecting posts, local contracts were made to 
provide for a necessary supply.** General Dodge in 1865 sent mow- 
ing machines to the posts in his department, where the cost of hay 
was $20 to $50 per ton by contract, in order to reduce the expense 
by having the troops cut the hay needed.** During the fiscal year 
ending 1869 the issues of grain, forage and straw to the army on 
the frontier, including all the state of Texas, were: 1,239,000 bushels 
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of corn, 160,000 bushels of barley, 714,000 bushels of oats, 57,000 
tons of hay and 1,115 tons of straw.” 

Corruption, graft, and inefficiency were common in the army. The 
extent to which it affected the army on the frontier cannot be esti- 
mated. The fact that the army was poorly supplied in the quarter- 
master, commissary and ordnance stores was due either to corrup- 
tion or “red tape.” When the corruption took only the form of ex- 
cessive rates of transportation or high prices it did not so materially 
affect the efficiency and morale of the army as it did when it in- 
volved also an inferior quality of goods such as rotten blankets and 
spoiled food.** The taxpayers were in both cases paying the high 
bill but in the latter case there was also an injustice done to the 
soldiers. 

“Red tape” reduced the efficiency of the army on the frontier more 
than it did in the more settled regions. If requisitions for supplies 
were not sent out at the regular times they might be delayed until 
the next year. For example, if a requisition for ammunition was 
sent from an outlying post on the frontier to the regular depot of 
supplies in the East and it was not filled because of delays, the ship- 
ment might miss the annual wagon train that supplied the post. If 
such was the case the post would be without these supplies for 
months, if not a year, unless it was supplied at additional expense 
by a special train. The minute regulations of the administrative 
system failed in the practical work of the army on the frontier. 
Emergencies arose at any point and at any time. To meet them 
successfully required definite and rapid execution of all activities. 
The “red tape” system prevented this. The success of the army on 
the frontier to a large extent depended upon freedom of action by 
the commanding officers. The minute regulations were intended to 
insure economy in administration but they defeated that purpose by 
increasing the cost of maintaining the army through waste and in- 
efficiency.™7 


75. Secretary of War, Report, 1869, v. I, p. 223. 


76. See House E. tive D ts, No. 111, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 3-5, for an illustra- 
tion of corruption. 


77. Ibid., No. 20, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 5, 13-14. 














News From Kansas in 1870 
Pau. H. Gippens 
I. INTRODUCTION 


HILE examining the old files of the Titusville (Pa.) Morning 

Herald for information about the beginnings of the petroleum 
industry in western Pennsylvania, I noticed in different issues nu- 
merous letters written either by readers or subscribers from Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and other Western states, describ- 
ing the country and some of the principal political and economic 
developments in their state or community. Among these were five 
letters from a reader from Leavenworth; the letters were written in 
the summer and fall of 1870, but on different dates and published in 
separate issues of the Titusville Morning Herald. All of the letters 
were signed by “Reno,” and there wasn’t any clue or evidence as to 
the identity of the writer in Leavenworth. Whether he ever lived 
in Titusville, the center of the early oil rush, and moved to Kansas, 
or was simply an interested reader of the Titusville paper and the 
oil news, is a matter for conjecture. In any event, the letters afford 
an interesting contemporary insight into the rapid growth of popula- 
tion in Kansas, the commercial and industrial development of 
Leavenworth, the railroad discrimination against Leavenworth, the 
increase of the Texas cattle business, the growth of Baxter Springs 
as a “cow” town, the congressional election of 1870, the overthrow 
of the Republicans by the Democrats in Leavenworth county in 
1870, the spread of the public school system, and the establishment 
of a normal school in Leavenworth. 


II. THe Lerrers 
Leavenworth, Kansas, 
July 16, 1870. 
Editors Morning Herald: 1 


I read your paper regularly and am much interested in the cor- 
respondence you publish from all parts of the country. How would 
your readers like to hear a few facts in relation to this state? The 
influx of emigration that has been pouring into Kansas for the last 
year and a half, has infused the minds of the city population with 
a rather exaggerated idea of the size of the several communities to 


1. Titusville Morning Herald, July 20, 1870. 
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which they belong. The census returns prick the bladder of this 
inflation, and though they leave us some respectably sized Western 
cities, they cut in considerably upon our assumptions. The state 
is expected to show a population closely bordering upon half a mil- 
lion, and in the re-apportionment of representatives, our single 
member will probably be increased to three, Leavenworth, which 
was rated at 30,000 inhabitants, is pared down to 22,000; Topeka, 
which claimed 11,000, makes a showing of 8,450 on the schedules; 
Lawrence contains 6,500, and Fort Scott about the same number; 
Atchison returns 6,000. These are our largest cities. The growth 
of the smaller towns is somewhat incredible. Many stirring places 
could be mentioned, now containing several hundred inhabitants 
each, which a year ago were hardly known outside of the state. 
This is mainly owing to our rapid railroad extension. 

Eleven lines of railroad are now running within our limits, with 
over eleven hundred miles of rail, and whenever a railroad reaches 
a new station, there is an instant rush of population there, town lots 
become an object of speculation, and values go up to the most fan- 
ciful regions. Sometimes a natural centre is reached which justifies 
some commercial expansion; and sometimes, as in the case of Fort 
Scott, where a valuable coal mine has been discovered, or of Wichita 
which lies directly on the road between Texas and Abilene, our great 
cattle market, local industries are developed which secure perma- 
nence to its sudden growth. But, generally, the excitement thus 
created is but transitory. Strangers rush in possessing more money 
than judgment, on a chance to realize a handsome fortune by in- 
vesting in real estate. Speculation continues active, county bonds 
are issued to support the railroad, various improvements are pro- 
jected, and itinerant newspaper correspondents celebrate the enter- 
prise of these citizens in the state journals. By and bye, the rail- 
road reaches another station. This is followed by a further rush of 
population, more speculation, gambling houses, rum-drinking and all 
the hot bed developments of our civilization, and the former embryo 
great city becomes flattened out, and all its fond anticipations of 
sudden greatness gone to the winds. 

Our growth is steadily progressive; one thousand settlers a day 
pouring in upon a population as sparse as ours, cannot fail to cluster 
around a great many small centres, and diffusing themselves over the 
country, to fill up a great many waste places. Each railroad line, as 
it spreads out its long arms, brings an additional range of territory 
within the limits of civilization, and opens up millions of fertile 
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acres to the ubiquitous settler. These all have thousands of wants 
to supply; materials for building a home, implements for farming, 
live animals to stock it, sapplings for their orchards, and the various 
necessaries for the support of their families. Thus the industries 
of modern society are developed, and thus the limits of civilization 
are daily extended. 

The multiplication of newspapers in Kansas is among the marvels 
of the age. No sooner do twenty or thirty families get together and 
form the nucleus of a town, than they are ambitious to have a 
weekly paper. “He that bloweth not his own horn,” says our latest 
wise saw, “the same shall not be blown,” and in a state where thou- 
sands of different localities are urged upon the attention of the set- 
tler through the medium of the local press, unless these aforesaid 
families procure a wind instrument of their own and join in the gen- 
eral chorus of tooting, there is danger of their advantages being 
overlooked in the endless list of good things offered. “To advertise 
their advantages through the state,” therefore, they get hold of 
some active-minded journeyman printer, subscribe $200 or $300 to 
purchase him a second-hand outfit, and having launched him upon 
the sea of journalism, leave him to favorable gales and his own good 
seamanship to carry him into port. “The number of new papers,” 
Says a veteran journal nearly one year old, “being published in 
Kansas, is too large for us to keep the run of them. Every week two 
or three new papers put in an appearance at our office, some of them 
hailing from localities where a year ago there were not a dozen white 
inhabitants.” And these papers all live. Many of the proprietors are 
unmarried young men. Their whole establishment is comprised in a 
shop boy and even if their subscription list turns in nothing, they get 
enough ready cash from their advertisers and job customers to pay 
their paper and ink bills, and buy a new suit of clothes where they 
can get trusted. But this chrysalis life is only probationary. In a 
very few years the country has so increased in population, that if 
the journalist has been diligent and has the right stuff in him, he 
finds his circulation extending, his advertising columns growing more 
remunerative, and a business growing up around him, which prom- 
ises ample reward for his past exertions. 

We are having exceedingly hot weather and our corn crop is com- 
ing on apace. Our small grains are all out. RENO. 
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Leavenworth, Kan., Aug. 4, 1870. 


Editors Morning Herald :? 


Deeming that your readers may desire to know a little of what is 
transpiring in this Western state, I propose once in a while, with 
your approval, to keep them informed of the general tenor of events. 
This state is looked to by a great many as affording them an escape 
from the difficulties that perplex them, and it is desirable that all 
such should have some distinct idea of what state of things awaits 
them here. It is objected to by some writers that the fruitfulness 
of the West is neutralized by its remoteness from market. That it 
is of no use raising heavy crops if there is no demand for them when 
raised. But these people forget that the consumption of grain in 
Kansas is fully equal to the supply. While the present immigration 
continues, a large share of our products go to feed the new settlers 
until they are in a condition to provide for themselves. Then the 
government demand for farm products to furnish the numerous mili- 
tary posts, and feed the Indians, is something incredible. Millions 
of bushels of grain, and thousands of pounds of beef and pork are 
annually devoted to these purposes, thus affording the farmer prompt 
pay and remunerative prices for all purchased of him by the govern- 
ment. 

The most profitable industry in this state is found to [be] stock 
raising. The easy access to Texas (through the Indian territory) 
where a surplus of half a million cattle is annually produced, has 
developed a trade which is constantly extending, and which promises 
to become our main agricultural pursuit. Already the great cattle 
market at Abilene is visited by stock dealers from all the principal 
cities and the demand for cattle keeps so far ahead of the supply 
that many of our farmers are now turning their attention to this 
branch of business. The broad unenclosed prairie affords pasture 
land for all the cattle that can be brought in, and the succulent wild 
grasses supply sufficient nourishment for at least ten months in the 
year. The mild winters render housing unnecessary, and prairie 
grass can be saved for winter feed with merely the trouble of cutting. 

Business in Leavenworth is good this season, which is due partly 
to the growth of our wholesale business, and partly to the activity 
of building. To afford direct communication with the Eastern lines 
of transit, a substantial wrought iron bridge is being built across 
the Missouri at this point, and in connection with this important 
work, a force of workmen are now grading and carrying out the 


2. Ibid., August 9, 1870. 
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levee into the river bed, to form a site for a union depot. At Fort 
Leavenworth, too, which stands on a government reservation just 
outside of the city, unusual activity prevails. Gen. [John] Pope, 
commanding the Department of the West, having removed his head- 
quarters from St. Louis to this post, has set a large force of mechan- 
ics to work building quarters and extending the quarter master and 
commissary store-houses. The menacing attitude of the Indians has 
rendered increased vigilance on the part of the military authorities 
necessary, and this removal of department headquarters is with a 
view to be nearer to the seat of the trouble. The present military 
force at the fort numbers 1,800 officers and men. 

A piece of good luck has befallen this city lately. A valuable coal 
mine underlying the southern edge of the military reservation, has 
been opened this summer, and an excellent bituminous gas coal is 
now being extracted. This is regarded as not only useful to the 
citizens of Leavenworth, in affording them a cheap supply of fuel 
mined at their very doors, but as affording a facility for manu- 
factures which so far have been carried on to a very limited extent. 
As an inducement to the prosecution of this branch of industry, our 
city council recently passed an ordinance granting a royalty of three 
percent, upon all sums exceeding $10,000, which shall be devoted to 
manufacturing processes. The first principle of political economy is 
to bring producers and consumers together, and as Leavenworth is 
surrounded with a fine agricultural country, capable of supporting a 
large city population, it would seem a manifest absurdity to continue 
our present practice of sending our raw articles to the East to be 
worked into shape, and then pay for their transportation back in 
their finished shape. We are now sending the finest black walnut 
timber to Cincinnati and Philadelphia to be made into chairs and 
cabinet ware, and are bringing our stoves from Troy, our printing 
material from Chicago and St. Louis, and our ready-made clothing 
from New York. As our population increases and our resources be- 
come developed, it is essential to our growth and prosperity that we 
learn to supply our own wants, and the facilities which Leavenworth 
has to offer as a commercial and manufacturing centre are certainly 
worthy of general attention. 

A lively political canvass is about to be opened in this state, the 
main interest of which will concentrate in the election of a represen- 
tative to congress. Our present member, Sidney Clarke, is in bad 
odor with a number of his former supporters, and plenty of patriotic 
individuals are ready to step into his shoes. Kansas politics are at 
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all time acrimonious and vituperative and from the temper already 
manifested by the contestants, we may expect an unusual display of 
abuse and invective this fall. Popular sentiment in the West has 
gone entirely back on land grants to railroads, and Representative 
Clarke has been so mixed up in this business that he will find the 
task of clearing his skirts rather a difficult matter. RENO. 


Leavenworth, Kan., Aug. 18, 1870. 
Editors Morning Herald: * 


An illustration is afforded in this state of the mischievous effects 
of a political party having no opposition. In politics, as in war, in 
order to preserve discipline and keep officers and men to their duty, 
there needs to be a vigilant and enterprising foe. But in Kansas 
the Republican party have everything so completely in their own 
hands that they no longer seek to ward off attacks from without, 
but take to falling out among themselves, and the party chiefs 
abuse each other like very drabs. In my last letter, I informed 
your readers that our sole representative in congress, Hon. Sidney 
Clarke, was exceedingly unpopular among his constituents, and that 
so general a cry of corruption was raised against him throughout 
the state that it was doubtful whether he would get a renomination. 
But the party managers, instead of bringing out a good man in op- 
position and making his claims and merits well known previous to 
the assembling of the state convention, which meets at Topeka, 
September 8, content themselves with thoroughly aspersing the repu- 
tation of Clarke and his friends, in the belief it would seem, that if 
they can effectually kill him off, the nomination of his successor 
will be a mere matter of form. Every state paper that you open is 
eloquent with denunciations against our present representative. He 
is represented as connected with a gang of swindlers, whose oper- 
ations are openly devoted to first cheating the Indians out of their 
lands, and then practising fraud and duplicity upon the honest set- 
tler. He is also charged with betraying the interests of his constit- 
uents by lending his aid to the numerous railroad swindles, which 
have secured to unscrupulous moneyed corporations nearly one half 
of the best land in Kansas. This cheap declamation is all well 
enough—a political campaign is the most stupid thing in the world 
without personality; but there wants well-directed effort, and hard 
work with it, and any evidences of these have yet to be seen. Judge 
Lowe, of Bourbon county, is mentioned in the Fort Scott papers as 


8. Ibid., August 24, 1870. 
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an eminently fit man for congress, and this selection is faintly re- 
echoed in a few scattering journals. Others propose the name of 
Jacob Stotler, of Lyon county, proprietor of the Emporia Tribune, 
as the very man to receive the descending legislative mantle, but he 
is scouted by others as a man of straw—a voice, and nothing more 
—and evidently if brought forward, he would stand no chance in the 
convention. Your old friend, Col. D. R. Anthony, of this city 
(brother of the noted Susan B.), is spoiling for office, and is willing 
to serve his fellow-citizens in any capacity, from governor down to 
city councilman. He would make a red-hot representative in con- 
gress, like the boy’s step-mother, he would make it lively for the 
whole party. His past services are not forgotten, nor is the colonel 
himself willing to blush unseen and waste his sweetness on the des- 
ert air. Whether his name is being held in reserve as a tower of 
strength, or whether any number of members of the convention have 
been manipulated by Sid Clarke and intend to throw the nomina- 
tion into his hands, remains yet to be divulged. 

I am free to confess that I am so little of a politician that I care 
but little which way the fight goes, since it may be taken for granted 
that whosoever gets the coveted seat, as he has the whole state to 
represent and work for, will find plenty of business on hand, and 
even if he does not indulge in an occasional steal, he will find plenty 
ready to give him credit for such doings. 

The citizens of Leavenworth are greatly interested in the subject 
of a railroad just now. The country is rapidly settling up around 
us, new industries are being developed, and our wholesale merchants 
find a steadily increasing demand for their wares. To secure our 
proper share in the growth and development we require extended 
communication. The bridge now building across the Missouri river 
at this point will afford our city direct communication with the 
Eastern lines of travel. Then there is an effort being made to 
connect the Chicago and Southwestern railroad now being built 
from Chicago to Leavenworth, with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe road. This latter road has a section already built from Topeka 
to Emporia, and an extension to the Arkansas river at Wichita will 
be carried out within a year. The only question is whether the con- 
nection northward, from Topeka, shall be made with Atchison or 
Leavenworth, and inasmuch as local aid to the amount of $400,000 
is already pledged and the committee of the road is desirous of per- 
fecting such arrangements with the Chicago & Southwestern road 
as to have the two roads form one through line, there seems little 
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room for doubt that Leavenworth will be made the connecting link. 

Another important road, the want of which is seriously felt, has 
long occupied the attention of our business men, and as a business 
speculation could not fail to be profitable. This is to connect with 
the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf road at Olathe, a town thirty 
miles distant. This line runs from Kansas City, Mo., to Baxter 
Springs, in Cherokee county, on the southern border of Kansas, a 
distance of 167 miles. An important trade is growing up along this 
line of country in the shipment of Texas cattle to the Eastern cities. 
By the present arrangement, the whole section of country through 
which this road runs is tributary to Kansas City and St. Louis. A 
discrimination against Leavenworth merchants by the officers of the 
road so seriously retards the forwarding of their goods to stations 
along the line that they are practically quite shut out from the trade. 
A connection at Olathe would tap the road at its first important turn, 
and confer upon Leavenworth equal advantages with those enjoyed 
by Kansas City, in sharing the valuable business which cannot fail 
to be developed in this rich and rapidly improving portion of the 
state. 

It is pleasing to see that our business men are not only fully 
aware of the advantages that are to [be] reaped by proper effort 
and enterprises, but that they are now putting forth the effort that 
is needed to secure them the prize. With the facilities possessed by 
this city in the way of river transportation, extended railway com- 
munication, a rich country surrounding, and an inexhaustible supply 
of cheap fuel, it seems as if it were our own fault if our city does not 
fully keep up with the march of improvement in this state, and be- 
come the same commercial and manufacturing centre to the country 
watered by the Missouri that St. Louis is to the Mississippi valley, 
and Chicago to the extensive lake system. RENO. 


Leavenworth, Kan., Sept. 6 [1870]. 
Editors Morning Herald: * 


Our merchants are making calculations on an active fall trade. 
The crops all through the Western country have been good, and as 
prices are expected to range somewhat higher this fall and winter, 
the farmers will be in a position to purchase more liberally than 
hitherto. The drought which affected the crops so seriously during 
July, and which in New England will render the yield a light one, 
has not been felt so injuriously in Kansas. In the first place, our 


4. Ibid., September 16, 1870. 
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deep porous soil retains moisture longer than soils of poorer quality, 
and then the copious rains which fell all through August, gave vege- 
tation a fresh start, and almost entirely obliterated the ill effects 
of the parching July heats. 

The Texas cattle trade is getting to be an important interest in 
this state. For years the cattle growers of that state have sought 
every market in the world for their surplus stock. Thousands are 
driven annually to California, Colorado, and the Northern states, 
and now that Kansas affords a ready outlet for their innumerable 
droves, it is estimated that half a million beeves are annually driven 
into this state alone. For the last few years the cattle drovers have 
sought Abilene on the Kansas Pacific railroad, where unlimited 
pasture-ground and extensive stock-yards afford facilities for herd- 
ing the droves until they are disposed of to the cattle dealers who 
seek this market from all parts of the country. But Abilene now 
finds a dangerous rival springing up in Baxter Springs lying on the 
very edge of the Indian territory, to which city, a railroad connect- 
ing at Kansas City with all the main Eastern lines has lately been 
opened. The route from Texas to Abilene is objected to as being 
attended with great danger from predatory Indians, and it is also 
150 miles farther from the Eastern states. 

So valuable a business as the Texas cattle trade is, of course, made 
the subject of keen interest between the two points. Only four days 
have elapsed since the completion of the railroad to Baxter Springs, 
and during this short time an amount of business has grown up there 
which speaks well for the future progress of the place. Extensive 
cattle pens have been built there, from which stock is shipped daily. 
The shipments of cattle over the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf 


road from June 1 to September 1 exceeded 10,000 head, and as cooler . 


weather approaches, the shipments will largely increase. Then, as 
now, upwards of 20,000 beeves graze on the Indian lands in the 
vicinity of Baxter Springs, and droves containing 50,000 more are 
reported on their way thither. 

But the cattle trade at Abilene and neighboring stations, being 
longer established, has attained larger proportion. Sixty car loads 
a day are shipped for the East over the Kansas Pacific road. The 
principal points on that road for shipping these cattle, besides Abi- 
lene, being, Brookville, Salina and Solomon City. Council Grove on 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas road, is also becoming a consider- 
able shipping point. 

When our railroads shall arrive at the extensive plains of Texas, a 
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great revolution may be expected to take place in the beef supply 
for the whole country. Numerous herds can be shipped by May 1, 
to the depleted markets of the East, fresh and fat from the ranges, 
which do not cost $5 a piece to raise, and which will readily sell in 
that state at $16 a head. Texas journals assure us that more cattle 
can be delivered at all the termini of as many roads as may be built 
through Texas during eight or nine months in the year than can 
possibly be carried over them. 

The school term commenced yesterday, and as Kansas has the 
credit of making the most liberal provisions of any state in the 
union for the education of its youth, perhaps it would not be unin- 
teresting to your readers for me to devote a few paragraphs to the 
consideration of this subject. A permanent school fund is estab- 
lished by reserving two sections in every township, the proceeds 
from the sale of which are devoted to building schoolhouses and sup- 
porting a corps of school teachers. A large number of the citizens of 
this state having come here from the East, they bring with them a 
lively interest in the cause of education. Every little community 
as it crystalizes into a town, devotes its first attentions to the erec- 
tion of a school building and the procurement of competent teachers. 
And as considerable difficulty is experienced in obtaining teachers 
from the East who are willing to make a permanent home in Kan- 
sas, and thus establish that feeling of sympathy that ought to grow 
up between teacher and pupil, the state legislature has lately made 
an appropriation to found a normal school, and Leavenworth is 
selected as the location. A normal school already exists in Emporia, 
which is ably conducted, and affords very excellent training for the 
teachers; but as this school is south of the Kansas river, rendering 
attendance inconvenient for those living in the northern portion of 
the state, and is, besides, altogether inadequate to meet the constant 
demand for teachers, the erection of a second normal school has been 
found necessary, and the work will be commenced this fall. Dur- 
ing the erection, temporary arrangements for holding its classes 
have been made at the Morris school in this city, a commodious 
three story brick school building, and its classes will commence to- 
morrow with an able faculty, and a pretty numerous attendance of 
scholars. 

The political canvass, which has been an exceedingly bitter one, 
is approaching its culmination. The Republican state convention 
will meet at Topeka on the 8th, and from the fact that no prominent 
man has been brought out in opposition to our present representa- 
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tive (Hon. Sidney Clarke) it is generally expected that he will get 
the nomination. Col. D. R. Anthony, of this city, will have the en- 
tire support of Leavenworth county, but he has not much strength 
in other portions of the state. Our present governor, J. M. Harvey, 
a man of approved integrity, is pretty sure of a second term. 
RENO. 


Leavenworth, Kan., Nov. 9, 1870. 
Editors Morning Herald: 5 


The telegraph will have informed your readers before this letter 
reaches them that the Republican state ticket has been elected in 
Kansas. Our present governor, James M. Harvey, an honest, un- 
assuming farmer of Riley county, retains his seat for a second term, 
and Judge D. P. Lowe, of Bourbon county, replaces Hon. Sidney 
Clarke in the house of representatives. But the election for county 
officers in Leavenworth county has been carried triumphantly by 
the Democrats. The canvass has been actively carried on, and the 
Republicans, with the fusion of the colored vote, had confidently 
calculated upon the victory. The question with all the astonished 
Republican voters now is, what brought about this result? The 
Times, of this city, a radical Republican sheet, says: 

Just what influences were set at work to bring discomfiture to our party, in 
this county, in the election just passed, it would be impossible for us accurately 
to determine. We only know that somehow, somewhere through some methods 
not made satisfactorily apparent, the major part of our ticket is defeated in 
this county, where we have, with the colored vote thrown solidly for us— 
where it, of course, will, and ought to be thrown—five to seven hundred ma- 
jority. 

The editor there expresses his regret that “the Republican organ- 
ization in this county, should, so soon after its accession to power 
and influence, show evidences of disintegration and dissolution.” 
The talk among the curb-stone politicians today, is, that the Repub- 
licans owe their discomfiture to the attempts to carry the colored 
man into office. The public mind in this state is not yet educated up 
to the point of giving official position to their “colored brethren.” 
Negro franchise, our community is reconciled to; the chattel whose 
introduction into this state some fifteen years ago, kindled the 
sparks which ultimately burst forth in the Rebellion, they are now 
willing to recognize as “an even Christian.” “But to put an ignorant 
colored man in authority,” you may hear talked on the street, “while 
so many white men are so much better fitted for the position, will 


5. Ibid., November 16, 1870. 
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not go down with our people.” The five to seven hundred majority 
which the Leavenworth Times talks of, and which do not appear at 
the polls, are, doubtless, those persons whose prejudice against the 
nigger has led them to give the county into the hands of the Democ- 
racy. “Liberty, but not Equality.” 

Considerable ill feeling has been aroused in this city against the 
Leavenworth branch of the Kansas Pacific R. R. Co. for their in- 
ordinate freight charges. Coal mined in this city and transported 
to Lawrence, a distance of thirty-three miles, costs a fraction over 
nine cents per bushel for carriage, while coal is carried from Fort 
Scott to the same city, over two roads, a distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles, at a cost of fifteen cents per bushel. On other roads, 
the rate from Leavenworth to Lawrence, per car-load is about 70 
cents per mile, while from Fort Scott to Lawrence the charge is but 
30 cents per mile. This is denounced as a killing discrimination 
against Leavenworth, since the Fort Scott coal is mined at less ex- 
pense than that obtained here, and hence the Leavenworth mineral 
is shut out of the Western market. This is commented on with great 
bitterness in the city papers, and one writer demands that steps be 
taken to “correct this outrageous tariff on the trade of our city.” 
Such warmth of feeling brings the railroad company to an explana- 
tion. They assert that the amount of coal transported is so trifling 
(only 500 bushels a day) that it does not pay them to have their 
cars standing idle while a train load is being accumulated. And 
then, to give piquancy to the affair, they charge the Leavenworth 
Coal Co. with extortion, and offer, if they will ship coal at the same 
profit to the bank that is received by the owners of coal banks in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana or Illinois, to haul the same at the 
same profit that the roads in those states makes. This is edifying 
to us who are consumers of coal, and have the trade interests of 
Leavenworth seriously at heart. The coal company has received a 
grant of twenty acres of land and the mining right under all the 
country circumjacent; while the railroad company has been munifi- 
cently endowed with land and county bonds, and yet the best re- 
turn they can show, for such liberality is for both to conspire to rob 
the public! 

Immigration into Kansas is active as ever this fall. The Law- 
rence Journal of Monday announces the arrival in that city of a 
party of two hundred from Indiana who have come to prospect for 
homes in the state. The Fort Scott Monitor tells us that an average 
of one hundred canvas covered wagons pass through there daily, each 
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containing the settler’s household, on their way to the Osage lands, 
which have been recently thrown open to occupation. The Eureka 
Herald, published in Greenwood county, says that the banks of the 
Fall river are nightly illuminated with the bivouac fires of immi- 
grants, who have come to select some of Uncle Sam’s free farms, and 
from the White Cloud Chief we learn that such an immigration is 
pouring into northern Kansas as never was seen before. “The ferry 
is kept constantly busy, and the white covered wagons may at all 
times be seen in our streets.” Leavenworth, too, seems to be getting 
its share of this tide, buildings are going up in all directions, and 
children hailing from all states in the union, are constantly being 
received in our schools. The tendency to flock into towns and cities 
to engage in trade and other non-productive pursuits, is the same 
here as in the more Eastern states, but as our limit of absorption is 
very soon reached, all superfluous members have to drift off and float 
with the current till they find some abiding place. RENo. 
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N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 

books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books acces- 
sioned in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy and local history; 
and books on the Indians of North America, United States history, 
biography and allied subjects which are classified under general. 

We receive regularly the publications of many historical societies 
by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genealogical pub- 
lications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1936, to September 30, 1937. Government 
and state official publications and some books of a general nature 
are not included. The total number of books accessioned appears 
in the report of the secretary in the February issue of the Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


Anpverson, Georce L., General William J. Palmer; a Decade of Colorado 
Railroad Building, 1870-1880. Colorado Springs, Colo., 1936. (Colorado 
College Publication, General Series, No. 209.) 

An Anthology of Poems by Southwest Poets. [Dodge City] n. d. 

ATCHISON, OrpINANCES, Revised Ordinance of the City of Atchison, Kansas, 
1935. [Atchison, Lockwood-Hazel Company] 1936. 

Bays, Mrs. Bertie (Cote), Some Preachers Do! Kansas City, Mo., Western 
Baptist Publishing Company [1935]. 

Becker, Cart Lorus, Everyman His Own Historian; Essays on History and 
Politics. New York, F. 8. Crofts & Company, 1935. 

Berrs, SaMvUEL E., One of the Unholy Three—the Theatre, a Sermon Preached 
Sunday Evening, February 17, 1907, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Abilene, Kansas. No impr. 

Bicssy, Mrs. Guy, Some Early Kansas History; Early History of Kanwaka, 
a Paper Written and Delivered at the Meeting of the Douglas County 
Historical Society January 29,1936 . . . No impr. 

Biocker, JoHN G., Budgeting in Relation to Distribution Cost Accounting. 
Lawrence, University of Kansas, School of Business, 1937. (Kansas Studies 
in Business, No. 18.) 

Brown, Earte G., and others, Dust Storms and Their Possible Effect on 
Health; With Special Reference to the Dust Storms in Kansas in 1936. 
Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1936. 
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City of Gaylord; a Glimpse Into the Past, 1886-1936. A Souvenir Compiled 
and Published for the Business Men of Gaylord to Commemorate the 
City’s Fiftieth Anniversary. (Smith Center, Pioneer Printers, 1936.] 

CuarK, Carrott D., and Roy L. Roserrs, People of Kansas, a Demographic 
and Sociological Study. Topeka, The Kansas State Planning Board [1936]. 

Coates, Mrs. Grace (Stone), Mead & Mangel-Wurzel. Caldwell, Id., The 
Caxton Printers [c1931]. 

Connecticut, GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Joint Select Committee on Federal Rela- 
tions, Report on the Kansas and Nebraska Territorial Bill, May, 1854. 
New Haven, Babcock & Wildman, 1854. 

Crawrorp, Netson AnNtTRIM, We Liberals. New York, R. R. Smith, 1936. 

. Your Child Faces War. New York, Coward-McCann, Inc., 1937. 





Dornsiazer, BartHOLMEW, P. J.P. . . . Letters From Bartholmew Dorn- 
blazer, a “Typical Prairie Stater,” . . . (Galesburg, Ill, The Cadmus 
Press, c1936.] 


ELLENBECKER, JoHN G., The Pony Express. No impr. 

General Specifications for the Erection and Completion of the Cloud County 
Court House, at Concordia, Kansas, W. R. Parsons and Son, Architects, 
Topeka, Kansas. Topeka, C. B. Hamilton & Company, n. d. 

Harpine, Lewis Apert, The Call of the Hour. Wichita, The Sunflower Pub- 
lishing Company, 1913. 

HarMan, Cotrax Burcoyne, Poems of Sentiment. Valley Falls, Harman Pub- 
lishing Company, 1905. 

Harrineton, Grant W., The Shawnees in Kansas. Kansas City, Kan., The 
Western Pioneer Press [c1937]. (Shawnee Historical Series, No. 1.) 

Hocu, Homer, The Jewelled Year. (Marion, Kansas, c1907.] 

Hornvitte, Mrs. Juuia (Simons), Olive and a Blue Pitcher; a Story of 
Friends. N. p. [1936.] 

Horton Headlight, Golden Anniversary Edition, a Historical Souvenir. Sup- 
plement to the Horton Headlight, Vol. 51, No. 1, October 29, 1936. 

House, Jay Eumer, On Second Thought. N. p., 1937. 

Ise, Joun, Sod and Stubble; the Story of a Kansas Homestead. New York, 
Wilson-Erickson Inc., 1936. 

JoHNson, Harry, A History of Anderson County, Kansas. Garnett, The Gar- 
nett Review Company, 1936. 

Jones, Paut A., Coronado and Quivira. [Lyons, The Lyons Publishing Com- 
pany, 1937.] 

Kansas AcapeMy oF Science, Transactions of the 68th Annual Meeting, April 
2-4, 1936, Vol. 39. Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 1937. 

Kansas Autuors Civus, Year Book, 1936. (Topeka, Printed by College Press, 
1937.] 

Kansas Bankers Association, The Story of Banking in Kansas, Commemorat- 
ing the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Organization of the Kansas Bankers 
Association, 1887-1937. [Topeka, H. M. Ives & Sons, 1937.] 

Kansas Emercency Retier Commirtes, Preliminary Rural Electrification 
Survey, 2d edition, December 5, 1935. Mimeographed. 

, Social Welfare Service in Kansas, 1936. Topeka, The Kansas Emer- 

gency Relief Committee. (KERC Bulletin, No. 380, January 2, 1937). 
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Kansas Frontier Histortcat Park, Hays, Annual Report for the Year Ending 
June 30, 1936; Submitted to the Chairman of the Board of Managers by 
F. L. Cunningham, Caretaker. Mimeographed. 

Kansas, Laws, Statutes, General Statutes of Kansas (Annotated) 1935. To- 
peka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 1936. 

Kansas Leoistative Counctt, Memorandum Brief of Questions That May 
Arise in Connection with the Kansas Constitution and Title I of the Federal 








Social Security Act . . . March 26, 1936. Mimeographed. 

, Research Department, The Basic Sciences; Their Relationship to the 
Control and Regulation of the Healing Arts . . . Mimeographed. 

, Bonds Issued for Emergency Relief in Kansas, April 1, 1933, to Jan- 
uary 1,1937 . . . Mimeographed. 





, The Children’s Institutions: Some Questions of General Policy 
November, 1936. Mimeographed. 

, Community Sales, Development of the Community Sale Movement, 
Problems Requiring Regulation in Kansas and Analysis of Legislation in 























Other States . . . November, 1936. Mimeographed. 

, Cost of Government in Kansas . . . Total and Per Capita Cost 

1929, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936. November, 1936. Mimeographed. 

, Field Bindweed in Kansas . . . January, 1937. Mimeographed. 

, Gasoline Tax Exemptions in Kansas; an Analysis of the Present Sys- 
tem in Kansas . . . January, 1937. Mimeographed. 

, The Institutional Survey; a Progress Report . . . November, 1936. 
Mimeographed. 

, Kansas Finance, Preliminary Report . . . June Meeting, 1936. 
Mimeographed. 

, The Operation of the Kansas Habitual Criminal Law . . . Novem- 


ber, 1936. Mimeographed. 

, Populations of State Institutions ; Preliminary Summary Tables 
November, 1936. Mimeographed. 

, Potential Sources of Additional Revenue From Taxation . . . Sub- 
mitted to the 1937 Legislature by Direction of Council Committee on Taza- 
tion . . . January, 1937. 


























, Retirement Systems for State Employees in Kansas . . . 1937. 
Mimeographed. 

, Safety Regulation for Motor Vehicles . . . Research Report Pre- 
pared for Council Committee on Highway Safety . . . November, 1936. 
Mimeographed. 

, The Social Security and Relief Problem in Kansas, Calendar Year 
1936 . . . March, 1936. Mimeographed. 

, The Social Security Program, Experience of European Countries. Pre- 
liminary Statement . . . May, 1936. Mimeographed. 

, The Social Security Program, Prepared for Council Committee on 
Social Security . . . November, 1936. Mimeographed. 

, The Social Security Program, Status of State Laws . . . May, 1936. 
Mimeographed. 

——, Soil Drifting, Preliminary Report Submitting the Texts and Some 
Analysis of Three Proposals for Remedial Legislation . . . November, 


1936. Mimeographed. 
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, Special Judicial Committee, . . . Report on the Power of the Leg- 
islature to Enact Legislation in Conformity With the Federal Social Security 
Act and the Kansas Constitution. April, 1936. Mimeographed. 

, Summary and Outline of the Proposed Bill for Conservation of Water 
Resources, Prepared for Council Committee on Water Conservation 
November, 1936. Mimeographed. 

Kansas Strate PLannine Boarp, Cimarron River Drainage Basin Report. 1936. 
Mimeographed. 

, Kansas River Drainage Basin Report. 1936. Mimeographed. 

, Lower Arkansas River Drainage Basin Report (Hutchinson to State 

Line). 1936. Mimeographed. 

, Marais des Cygnes (Osage) Drainage Basin Report. 1936. Mimeo- 

graphed. 

, Missouri River Drainage Basin Report. 1936. Mimeographed. 

, Neosho-Verdigris Drainage Basin Report. 1936. Mimeographed. 

——., [Report of the Board on Its Activities for the Years 1934-1936]. 1937. 

———., Republican River Drainage Basin Report. 1936. Mimeographed. 

——,, Smoky Hill Drainage Basin Report. 1936. Mimeographed. 

, Upper Arkansas River Drainage Basin Report (State Line to Hutchin- 

son). 1936. Mimeographed. 

, Water: Its Use and Control in Kansas, an Outline. Topeka, National 
Reserve Building, 1936. 

Kemp, Harry, Mabel Tarner; an American Primitive. New York, Lee Fur- 
man, Inc. [c1936.] 

Lanpes, Kennetu K., Mineral Resources of Kansas Counties. Lawrence, 
1937. (Kansas, Geological Survey, Mineral Resources Circular, No. 6.) 
Lanpon, ALFRED MossMaNn, America at the Crossroads; Alfred M. Landon’s 
Program for American Government . . . New York, Dodge Publishing 

Company [c1936]. 

Lanna, Aupert P., Outrages in Kansas! Who Instigated Them? Speech 
: Delivered in the Assembly of the State of New York, March 10, 1858. 
Albany, Comstock & Cassidy Printers, 1858. 

Leacue or Kansas Munictpauities, Kansas Directory of Public Officials . . . 
and Index to Counties and Cities. Lawrence, The League of Kansas Muni- 
cipalities, 1937. 

LEAVENWORTH, OrpDINANCES, Charter and Ordinances of the City of Leaven- 
worth, With an Appendix, Compiled and Revised by C. B. Pierce. Leaven- 
worth, Times Power Press Printing Establishment, 1863. 

Linpssorc, THE Farmers State Bank, . . . A Historical Sketch Supple- 
mented With Biographies of the Men Who Have Been Prominently Identi- 
fied With Its Organization and Development. ([Lindsborg, The Bethany 
Printing Company, 1936.] 

Livineston, JoHN H., Thou Shalt Not Covet Thy Neighbor's Wife 
Liberal, The Liberal Democrat, c1912. 

Love, Mrs. [Dora Ducan], Harp Melodies. Mulvane, The Mulvane News, 
1933. 

, Harp Melodies. (Mulvane, The Mulvane News Press, ¢1935.] 





























Mack, Mrs. EvizaseTH (Prentis), Summer in Europe. [Newton, The Kansan 
Press] 1936. 
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McKean, J. W., and Gerrir Snyper, After Fifty Years; Memoirs and Mus- 
ings Since Graduation From Lenox College, Hopkinton, Iowa, June, 1880. 
Wamego, Reporter Printing and Publishing Company, n. d. 

Masters, Epcar Leg, Across Spoon River; an Autobiography. New York, 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. [c1936.] 

Moore, Raymonp C., M. K. Exias, and N. D. Newe.n, A “Permian” Flora 
From the Pennsylvanian Rocks of Kansas . . . No impr. (Kansas, 
Geological Survey, Contributions to the Paleontology of Kansas, No. 4.) 

Moore, RayMmonp C., Stratigraphic Classification of the Pennsylvanian Rocks 
of Kansas. (Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 1936.) (Kansas, Geo- 
logical Survey, Bulletin, No. 22.) 

Netson, Georce Wirsur, A History of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Horton, Kansas. (Horton, Tri-County News Print, 1937.] 

Nettets, Curtis Putnam, The Money Supply of the American Colonies Be- 
fore 1720. Madison, Wisconsin, 1934. (University of Wisconsin Studies in 
the Social Sciences and History, No. 20.) 

Octe, Georce A., anp Company, Standard Atlas of Riley County, Kansas . . . 
Chicago, Geo. A. Ogle & Company, 1909. 

[ParHaM, Mrs. Sara E.], The Life of Charles F. Parham, Founder of the 
Apostolic Faith Movement. Joplin, Mo., The Tri-State Printing Company 
[c1930]. 

Pease & Cote, Complete Guide to the Gold Districts of Kansas and Nebraska 

Chicago, Ill.. Wm. H. Rand, 1859. Reprint. 

PLtumMMeER, Norman, Rock Wool Resources of Kansas. 1937. (Kansas, Geo- 
logical Survey, Mineral Resources Circular, No. 5.) 

Polk’s Kansas City (Wyandotte County, Kan.) Directory, 1934. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, 1934. 

Polk’s Leavenworth (Leavenworth County, Kan.) City Directory, 1934, In- 
cluding Leavenworth County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, 
1934. 

Polk’s Salina (Saline County, Kan.) City Directory, 1935, Including Saline 
County Taxpayers. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, 1935. 

Polk’s Winfield (Cowley County, Kan.) City Directory, 1935, Including Cow- 
ley County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, 1934. 

Progress in Kansas; Official Publication of the Kansas Chamber of Commerce. 
Vols. 1-2, December, 1934-November, 1936. [Topeka, Kansas Chamber of 
Commerce, 1934-1936.] 

Rew, Noet P., Tennessee Bend [Butler County]. N.p., 1936. 

Ritey County Histroricat Sociery, Log Cabin Days. [Manhattan, Artcraft 
Printers] 1929. 

Roursaven, Lewis Guy, Grandpa Weatherby. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company [c1936]. 

Ross, Harry E., What Price White Rock? A Chronicle of Northwestern 
Jewell County. Burr Oak, The Burr Oak Herald [1937]. 

Rueve, Howarp, Sod-House Days, Letters From a Kansas Homesteader 1877- 
1878. New York, Columbia University Press, 1937. (Columbia University 
Studies in the History of American Agriculture, Vol. 4.) 

Sr. Jonn HicH Scuoor, Alumni Association, Golden Memories, 1887-1937. 

{St. John, The St. John News Printery, 1937.] 
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Sansiom, Loita, Buffalo Sod. Glendale, Cal. [Pioneer Printing Company], 
1936. 

Saunpers, WuHiTeLAw, What Laughing God? Miuscatine, Iowa, The Prairie 
Press [c1936]. 

Surrey, Lee, The Girl Who Wanted Experience. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company [c1937]. 

Startling Incidents and Developments of Osowotomy Brown’s Insurrectory 
and Treasonable Movements at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, October 17, 1859 

Baltimore, John W. Woods, 1859. 

SrepHens, Kare, Life at Laurel Town in Anglo-Saxon Kansas. [Lawrence] 
Alumni Association of the University of Kansas, 1936. 

Stinson, A. R., compiler, Plat Book of Nemaha County, Kansas. Seneca, 
Author, 1908. 

Swayze, Mrs. Kare Lucy (Epwarps), Ossawattomie Brown; or, The Insur- 
rection at Harper's Ferry; A Drama in Three Acts. New York, Samuel 
French, ¢1859. 

Sweer, Wr.11Am Warren, Methodism in American History. New York, The 
Methodist Book Concern [c1933]. 

, Religion on the American Frontier; the Baptists, 1783-1830, a Collec- 

tion of Source Material. New York, Henry Holt and Company [c1931]. 

, Religion on the American Frontier, Vol. 2; the Presbyterians, 1783- 
1840. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1936. 

Tanner, Mrs. Ovie Pepico, Rainbow Trail. [Mullinville, The News Print 
Shop] 1932. 

Topeka, Crry or, Annual Report for the Year Ending December 31, 1936. 
[Topeka] Voiland Printing Company [1937]. 

Vautiey Fauys, Sr. Pavuw’s EvancexicaL LurHeran Cuurcn, Eightieth Anni- 
versary, 1857-1937. [Valley Falls, Vindicator Print, 1937.] 

Van Amburcu, Deus, Through the Ages With Fire. New York, Mentzer, 
Bush and Company [c1936]. 

VestaL, Stantey, Mountain Men. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. 

Wuirte, Tuomas J., Miscellaneous Poems. Kansas City, Mo., Franklin Hud- 
son Publishing Company, 1913. 

Wuire, Wiu1am ALLEN, Forty Years on Main Street. New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc. [c1937.] 

Wuirerorp, G. L., Prehistoric Indian Excavations in Saline County, Kansas. 
Salina, Consolidated [c1937]. 

Wurrtemore, Maroaret, Sketchbook of Kansas Landmarks. Topeka, The 

College Press [c1936]. 








Wicuirta, Crry Commission, Hand Book . . . Containing the City-Mana- 
ger Law; Rules of the City Commission . . . [Wichita, Wood-Griffin] 
1937. 


Wicuita TypocrapHica, Union, No. 148, Commemorating the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the Issuance of Its Charter, 1886-1936, Allis Hotel, September 
27, 1936. (Wichita, Allied Printing.] 

WiusiaMs, Wirt A., Robert J. Walker, Financial Agent to Europe, 1863-1864. 
(Bulletin of the Delta State Teachers College, Vol. 12, No. 4, December, 
1936.) 

Wuson, C. Les, Dark World and Wide. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton 

Printers, 1937. 
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AIKEN, CHarLes Epwarp Howarp, Birds of the Southwest. Colorado Springs, 
Colo., 1937. (Colorado College Publication, General Series, No. 212.) 

AsacH, JAMEs R., comp., Annals of the West: Embracing a Concise Account 
of Principal Events Which Have Occurred in the Western States and 
Territories, From the Discovery of the Mississippi Valley to the Year Eight- 
een Hundred and Fifty-Siz. Pittsburgh, W. 8S. Haven, 1858. 

Ayer, I. Winsvow, Life in the Wilds of America, and Wonders of the West in 
and Beyond the Bounds of Civilization. Grand Rapids, Mich., The Central 
Publishing Company, 1880. 

BetrramMi, Giacomo Constantino, A Pilgrimage in Europe and America, 
Leading to the Discovery of the Sources of the Mississippi and Bloody 
River; With a Description of the Whole Course of the Former, and of the 
Ohio. London, Hunt and Clarke, 1828. 2 Vols. 

BwweELL, Joun, Echoes of the Past About California. Chicago, The Lakeside 
Press, 1928. Reprint. 

Blake’s Western Stories; the Truth About Buffalo Bill . . . Wild Bill 
. . . Dr. Carver, California Joe, Yellow Hand, Tall Bull . . . Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., H. C. Blake, c192% 

BoppaM-W HETHAM, JOHN WHETHAM, Western Wanderings; a Record of Travel 
in the Evening Land. London, Richard Bentley and Son, 1874. 

Botton, Hersert Evcene, Rim of Christendom; a Biography of Eusebio 
Francisco Kino, Pacific Coast Pioneer. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936. 

Bratt, JoHn, Trails of Yesterday. Lincoln, The University Publishing Com- 
pany, 1921. 

[Burtenp, Mrs. Resecca], A True Picture of Emigration . . . Chicago, 
The Lakeside Press, 1936. Reprint. 

BurRNHAM, FreperRICK Russet, Scouting on Two Continents. New York, 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1928. 

CAMPBELL, Patrick, Travels in the Interior Inhabited Parts of North America 
in the Years 1791 and 1792. Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1937. 
Reprint. 

Ciark, Dan Expert, The West in American History. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company [c1937]. 

Coxe, Georce E., Early Oregon; Jottings of Personal Recollections of a Pioneer 
of 1850. (Spokane, Shaw & Borden Company, c1905.] 

Cowie, Isaac, The Company of Adventurers; a Narrative of Seven Years in 
the Service of the Hudson’s Bay Company During 1867-1874, on the Great 
Buffalo Plains . . . Toronto, William Briggs, 1913. 

Davin, Rosert Besse, Finn Burnett, Frontiersman; the Life and Adventures 
of an Indian Fighter, Mail Coach Driver, Miner, Pioneer Cattleman, 
Participant in the Powder River Expedition, Survivor of the Hay Field 
Fight, Associate of Jim Bridger and Chief Washakie. Glendale, Cal., The 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1937. 

Deano, Atonzo, Across the Plains and Among the Diggings, a Reprint of the 
Original Edition With Reproductions of Numerous Photographs Taken by 
Louis Palenske . . . New York, Wilson-Erickson, Inc., 1936. 
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DruMHELLER, Danie, Montcomery, “Uncle Dan” Drumheller Tells Thrills of 
Western Trails in 1854. Spokane, Wash., Inland-American Printing Com- 
pany, 1925. 

Favour, AtpHEvs Hoyt, Old Bill Williams, Mountain Man. Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press [c1936]. 

Forrest, Earte Rosert, Arizona’s Dark and Bloody Ground. Caldwell, Id., 
The Caxton Printers, 1936. 

Franks, J. M., Seventy Years in Texas; Memories of the Pioneer Days, 
Indian Depredations and the Northwest Cattle Trail. Gatesville, Tex., 
1924. 

Fry, JaMes Barnet, Army Sacrifices; or, Briefs From Official Pigeon-Holes. 
Sketches Based on Official Reports, Grouped Together for the Purpose of 
Illustrating the Services and Experiences of the Regular Army of the United 
States on the Indian Frontier. New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1879. 

Fuuier, Emewine L., Left by the Indians . . . the Personal Narrative of 
Emeline L. Fuller of the Ill-Fated Utter-Myers Party. [New York, Edward 
Eberstadt, 1936.] Reissue. 

Gavitr, ELNATHAN CorrINcTon, Crumbs From My Saddle Bags; or, Reminis- 
cences of Pioneer Life and Biographical Sketches. Toledo, O., Blade Print- 
ing and Paper Company, 1884. 

Gopparp, FrepericK Bartietr, Where to Emigrate and Why; Homes and For- 
tunes in the Boundless West and the Sunny South . . . With a Complete 
History and Description of the Pacific Railroad. Philadelphia, The Peoples 
Publishing Company, 1869. 

GrEENBIE, SypNey, Frontiers and the Fur Trade. New York, The John Day 
Company [1929]. 

Guide to the Route Map of the Mormon Pioneers From Nauvoo to Great 
Salt Lake, 1846-1847. Salt Lake City, Millroy & Hayes, n.d. 

Hamiuton, Witt1aM Tuomas, My Sizty Years on the Plains Trapping, Trad- 
ing, and Indian Fighting. New York, Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany, 1905. 

Hastinos, Frank Srewart, A Ranchman’s Recollections; an Autobiography in 
Which Unfamiliar Facts Bearing Upon the Origin of the Cattle Industry in 
the Southwest and the American Packing Business Are Stated. . . . Chi- 
cago, The Breeder’s Gazette, 1921. 

Houtman, Avert M., Pioneering in the Northwest; Niobrara-Virginia City 
Wagon Road . . . Sioux City, Iowa, Deitch & Lamar Company, 1924. 
Howes, Ouiver W., ed., James A. Garfield’s Diary of a Trip to Montana in 

1872. (State University of Montana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 21.) 

Hvussart, Henry Crype, The Older Middle West, 1840-1880, Its Social, Eco- 
nomic and Political Life and Sectional Tendencies Before, During and 
After the Civil War. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, [c1936]. 

Hunter, Rosert Hancock, Narrative of Robert Hancock Hunter, 1813-1902, 
From His Arrival in Texas, 1822, Through the Battle of San Jacinto, 1836. 
{Austin, Tex., Cook Printing Company, c1936.] 

JoHNSTON, ABRAHAM Rosinson, and others, Marching With the Army of the 

West, 1846-1848. Glendale, Cal., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1936. 

(Southwest Historical Series, Vol. 4.) 
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Jones, Jesse H., Address . at the Laying of the Cornerstone of the San 
Jacinto Memorial Monument, San Jacinto Battleground Park, 101st Anni- 
versary of Texas Independence April 21, 1937. No impr. 

Keiiy, Cuarites, Old Greenwood; the Story of Caleb Greenwood, Trapper, 
Pathfinder and Early Pioneer of the West. Salt Lake City, Utah, Western 
Printing Company, 1936. 

KenDALL, Grorce WILKINS, Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition. Chi- 
cago, The Lakeside Press, 1929. Reprint. 

Kennepy, Grorce W., The Pioneer Campfire . . . Anecdotes, Adventures 
and Reminiscences. Portland, Oregon, Marsh Printing Company, 1913. 

Kinzie, Juuierre Aveusta (Macitt), Wau-Bun, the “Early Day” in the North- 
west. Chicago, The Lakeside Press, 1932. Reprint. 

LarPenTeur, CHarwes, Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper Missouri 
Chicago, The Lakeside Press, 1933. Reprint. 

Leonarb, Zenas, Narrative of the Adventures of Zenas Leonard. Chicago, The 
Lakeside Press, 1934. Reprint. 

LoBeNSTINE, WituIAM CurisTIAN, Extracts From the Diary of William C. 
Lobenstine, December 31, 1851-1858. [New York] Privately Printed, 1920. 

LonoswortH, Basu. Netson, Diary . . . March 14, 1853, to January 22, 1854, 
Covering the Period of His Migration From Ohio to Oregon. Denver, Colo. 
{The Highland Chief, Printers] 1927. 

Mercer, Asa SHinn, The Banditti of the Plains; or, The Cattlemen’s Invasion 
of Wyoming in 1892—“The Crowning Infamy of the Ages.” Printed for 
George Fields of San Francisco by the Grabhorn Press, 1935. Reprint. 

Nipever, Georce, The Life and Adventures of George Nidever [1802-1883]. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1937. 

Pattie, James Ou10, The Personal Narrative of James O. Pattie of Kentucky. 
Chicago, The Lakeside Press, 1930. Reprint. 

Peake, Ora Brooks, The Colorado Range Cattle Industry. Glendale, Cal., 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1937. 

Perersen, Marcus, The Fur Traders and Fur Bearing Animals. Buffalo, N. Y., 
The Hammond Press, 1914. 

Prosco, THomas WickHaM, David S. Maynard and Catherine T. Maynard; 
Biographies of Two of the Oregon Immigrants of 1850 . . . Seattle, 
Wash., Lowman & Hanford Stationery & Printing Company, 1906. 

Ruvinos, Sam P., The Chisholm Trail; a History of the World’s Greatest Cat- 
tle Trail . . . Guthrie, Okla., Co-operative Publishing Company [c1936]. 

Rornermicu, A. E., ed., Early Days at Fort Missoula. (State University of 
Montana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 23.) 

Rusu, Oscar, The Open Range. Illustrated With Authentic Photographs and 
Pen-and-Ink Drawings by R. H. Hall. Caldwell, Id.. The Caxton Printers, 
1936. 

Sree.ze, Joun, In Camp and Cabin; Mining Life and Adventure in California 
During 1850 and Later. Chicago, The Lakeside Press, 1928. (Bound with 
Bidwell, John, Echoes of the Past.) Reprint. 

SrraHorn, Mrs. Carre Apert (Green), Fifteen Thousand Miles by Stage; 

a Woman’s Unique Experience During Thirty Years of Path Finding and 

Pioneering From the Missouri to the Pacific and From Alaska to Mexico. 

2d ed. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. 
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Sutiivan, Maurice §., Jedediah Smith, Trader and Trail Breaker. New York, 
Press of the Pioneers, Inc., 1936. 

Taytor, BenJAMIN F., Short Ravelings From a Long Yarn, or Camp March 
Sketches of the Santa Fé Trail, From the Notes of Richard L. Wilson. 
Santa Ana, Cal., Fine Arts Press, 1936. Reprint. 

TOWNSHEND, Freperick Trencu, Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, Sport, and 
Adventure. London, Hurst and Blackett, 1869. 

Tucker, Patrick T., Riding the High Country . . . Caldwell, Id., The Cax- 
ton Printers, 1936. 

Watpo, Mrs. Epna (LA Moore), . . . Dakota. Caldwell, Id., The Caxton 
Printers, 1936. 

Waker, Tacerra B., Stories of Early Days in Wyoming; Big Horn Basin. 
Casper, Wyo., Prairie Publishing Company [c1936]. 

Wess, Water Prescott, The Great Plains. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1936. 

Wuee ter, OLiIn Dunsar, The Trail of Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904 . . . New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. 2 Vols. 


GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 


Akron Official City Directory (Including Fairlawn) Supplemented by Direc- 
tories of Barberton, Cuyahoga Falls and Adjacent Territory, 1930. Akron, 
Ohio, The Burch Directory Company, 1929. 

Albuquerque City Directory, 1935. El Paso, Tex., Hudspeth Directory Com- 
pany, 1935. 

AmerIcAN CLAN Grecor Society, Yearbook Containing the Proceedings of 
the Annual Gatherings, 1922, 1926 and 1927, 1935, 1936. 4 Vols. 

American Historicau Society, Inc., Carpenter and Allied Families, Genealogi- 
cal and Biographical. New York, The American Historical Society, Inc., 
1936. 

Atlanta City Directory, 1925. Atlanta, Ga., Atlanta City Directory Com- 
pany, 1925. 

Avery, CLara ARLETTE, comp., The Averell-Averill-Avery Family. A Record of 
the Descendants of William and Abigail Averell of Ipswich, Mass. [Cleve- 
land, O., Press of Evangelical Publishing House, 1914.] 2 Vols. 

Bercen, Teunis G., Genealogy of the Van Brunt Family, 1653-1867. Albany, 
Joel Munsell, 1867. 

Botton, Henry Carrincton, and Recinatp PetHam Botton, The Family of 
Bolton in England and America, 1100-1894, a Study in Genealogy. New 
York, Privately Printed. [The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Press, New 
Haven, Conn.] 1895. 

Boston Directory for the Year Commencing August 1, 1931. Boston, Samp- 
son & Murdock Company, 1931. 

Bostonian Society, Proceedings at the Annual Meetings, 1922-1936. Boston, 
Published by Order of the Society, 1922-1936. 15 Vols. 

Braze.ton, B. G., A History of Hardin County, Tennessee. Nashville, Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Publishing House, 1885. 

Brooks, Etmore L., A Genealogical Record and History of the Georgia 
Family in America . . . Cleveland [1921]. 
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BrowNInG, Cuartes Henry, Welsh Settlement of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 
William J. Campbell, 1912. 

BrumBaucH, Garus Marcus, Revolutionary War Records, Vol. 1, Virginia. 
Washington, D. C., 1936. 

Buck, Wit1am Josepnu, History of Montgomery County Within the Schuyl- 
kill Valley . . . Norristown [Pa.], E. L. Acker, 1859. 

BurraLo Historica, Society, Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the Founding of 
the Buffalo Historical Society. Buffalo, N. Y., Printed for the Members, 
1937. 

Cuase, Georce Winaate, The History of Haverhill, Massachusetts, From Its 
First Settlement, in 1640, to the Year 1860. Haverhill, Author, 1861. 

Cuester County, Pa., Record of the Courts of Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
1681-1697. Philadelphia, Patterson & White Company, 1910. 

Chicago Alphabetical Telephone Directory, December, 1935. Chicago, IIl., 
Bell Telephone Company, 1935. 

Curt, G. GLenn, History of Maysville and Mason County [Kentucky]. Vol. 
1. Lexington, Ky., Transylvania Printing Company, 1936. 

Copprncton, Mrs. ANNE Bartiett, and Epwarp N. Dun ap, comps., A Gene- 
alogical Index to the “History of Albemarle County, Virginia” . . . by 
Rev. Edgar Woods. Philadelphia, The Magee Press, 1936. 

Cotpen, CapwaLiaper, The Letters and Papers of Cadwallader Colden, Vols. 
8,9. New York, Printed for the New York Historical Society, 1937. (Col- 
lections, 1934 and 1935.) 

Columbus City Directory, 1927. Columbus, Ohio, R. L. Polk & Company, 
1927. 

Connecticut GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Roll of State Officers and Members of Gen- 
eral Assembly of Connecticut, From 1776 to 1881. Hartford, The Case, 
Lockwood & Brainard Company, 1881. 

Core, Giupert, Genealogy of the Sharpless Family, Descended From John 
and Jane Sharples, Settlers Near Chester, Pennsylvania, 1682 
Philadelphia, Published for the Family, 1887. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN Revo.tution, Lineage Books. Vols. 151-156. 
Washington, D. C. [Press of Judd and Detweiler, Inc.] 1936-1937. 

DeCovu, Saran Exxa, The Genealogy of the DeCou Family, Showing the De- 
scent of the Members of This Family in America From Leuren des Cou 
, N. p. [1926.] 

Dorrance, New H., The Dorrance-Turner-Hill Families in America. [Utica, 
N. Y., Goodenow Printing Company, 1937.] 

Dwicut, BENJAMIN Wooppripce, The History of the Descendants of Elder 
John Strong, of Northampton, Mass. Albany, N.Y., Joel Munsell, 1871. 
2 Vols. 

Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania Biography. Vol. 22. New York, Lewis Histor- 
ical Publishing Company, 1937. 

Fort Collins, Loveland and Larimer County, Directory, 1925. Colorado 
Springs, R. L. Polk Directory Company, 1925. 

Gisss, JonN ArtHur, The History of Antony and Dorothea Gibbs and of 
Their Contemporary Relatives, Including the History of the Origin & Early 
Years of the House of Antony Gibbs and Sons. London, The Saint Cath- 
erine Press, 1922. 
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Haut, Davin Brarnarp, The Halls of New England, Genealogical and Biograph- 
ical. Albany, N. Y., Joel Munsell’s Sons, 1883. 

Hamm, MarGuerita ARLINA, Famous Families of New York ... New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons [c1901]. 2 Vols. 

Harris, Marcotm Hart, History of Louisa County, Virginia. Richmond, Va, 
The Dietz Press, 1936. 

Hartford, West Hartford, East Hartford Directory, 1928. Hartford, Conn., 
Hartford Printing Company, 1928. 

Haycrart, SAMUEL, A History of Elizabethtown, Kentucky, and Its Surround- 
ings. Published by The Woman’s Club of Elizabethtown, Ky., 1921. 

Hernpvon, Dautas T., comp. and ed., The Arkansas Handbook. N. p., Ar- 
kansas History Commission, 1936. 

History of Henry County, lowa, Containing a History of the County, Its 
Cities, Towns, &c. Chicago, Western Historical Company, 1879. 

History of Linn County, Missouri . . . Kansas City, Mo., Birdsall & Dean, 
1882. 

History of Morrow County and Ohio . . . Chicago, O. L. Baskin & Com- 
pany, 1880. 

Hoiuanp Lanp Company, Holland Land Company’s Papers; Reports of Joseph 
Ellicott . . . Vol. 1. Buffalo, The Buffalo Historical Society, 1937. 
(Publications, Vol. 32.) 

Hoistein, Mrs. ANNA Morais (Euuis), Swedish Holsteins in America From 
1644 to 1892 . . . Norristown, Pa. [M. R. Wills, Printer and Binder], 
1892. 

Huavenor Sociery or SourH Carouina, Transactions, No. 41. Charleston, S. C., 
Published by Order of the Society, 1936. 

Iturnois State Historicat Lisrary, Anglo-French Boundary Disputes in the 
West, 1749-1763. French Series, Vol. 2. (Collections of the Illinois State 
Historical Library, Vol. 27.) 

Keer, Rosert Brown, History of Monroe County, Pennsylvania. Strouds- 
burg, Pa., The Monroe Publishing Company, 1927. 

Kocer, Marvin Vastine, Index to the Names of 30,000 Immigrants—German, 
Swiss, Dutch and French—Into Pennsylvania, 1727-1776, Supplementing the 
I. Daniel Rupp, Ship Load Volume. [Pennington Gap, Va., c1935.] 

Lamson, WILLIAM Jupson, Descendants of William Lamson of Ipswich, Mass., 
1634-1917. New York, T. A. Wright, 1917. 

Lancour, A. Haro.p, comp., Passenger Lists of Ships Coming to North Amer- 
ica, 1607-1825; a Bibliography. New York, The New York Public Library, 
1937. 

Lang, SamMugt, A Journal for the Years 1739-1803, by Samuel Lane of Strat- 
ham, New Hampshire. Concord, N. H., New Hampshire Historical Society, 
1937. 

LeveriNa, JosepH Mortimer, A History of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 1741-1892, 
With Some Account of Its Founders and Their Early Activity in America. 
Bethlehem, Pa., Times Publishing Company, 1903. 

Los Angeles City Directory 1936. Los Angeles, Los Angeles Directory Com- 
pany, c1936. 

McCarter, Tuomas N., Address at the Opening of the Centennial Celebration 
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of the Adoption of the Newark City Charter . . . April 15, 1936. No 
impr. 

McLean County Historican Socrery, Transactions. Vol. 4. Bloomington, IIl., 
Lang-Fuller Printing Company, 1936. 

Mancuester, N. H., Early Records of the Town of Manchester, Formerly 
Derryfield, N. H., 1801-1816 . . . Manchester, N. H., Published by Au- 
thority of the City Council Under the Auspices of the Manchester Historic 
Association, 1908. 

Mupptesex County Hisroricat Socrery, Middletown, Conn., Pamphlet No. 29, 
April, 1936. [Middletown, Pelton & King.] 

Minneapolis (Minnesota) City Directory, 1932. Minneapolis, Minneapolis Di- 
rectory Company, 1932. 

Morrison, Wiuu1AM Brown, Military Posts and Camps in Oklahoma. Okla- 
homa City, Harlow Publishing Corporation, 1936. 

NationaL Socrery Macna Cuarta Dames, Addresses by Daniel R. Randall, 
Daniel O. Hastings, George H. Houston. N. p., 1936. 

Newark Directory, 1914. (Newark, N. J.] The Price & Lee Company, 1914. 

Norto Carouina, Governor, Otiver Max Garpner, 1929-1933, Public Papers 
and Letters of Oliver Max Gardner. Raleigh, Council of State, 1937. 

NortH Carona Historica, Commission, Sixteenth Biennial Report, July 1, 
1934, to June 30, 1936. Raleigh, North Carolina Historical Commission, 
1936. 

Norturup, A. Jupp, The Northrup-Northrop Genealogy, a Record of the 
Known Descendants of Joseph Northrup . . . New York, The Grafton 
Press [c1908]. 

Pensy., D. Syivester, Story of the Battle of Wyoming With Antecedent In- 
cidents. Nanticoke, Pa., Nanticoke Job Printery, c1928. 

Petersen, WiiuiaM J., Steamboating on the Upper Mississippi, the Water 
Way to Iowa; Some River History. Iowa City, The State Historical So- 
ciety of Iowa, 1937. 

Polk’s Ardmore (Carter County, Okla.) City Directory, 1932, Including Carter 
County. Kansas City, R. L. Polk & Company, c1933. 

Polk’s Baltimore (Maryland) City Directory, 1930. Baltimore, R. L. Polk & 
Company of Baltimore, Inc., 1930. 

Polk’s Birmingham City Directory, 1925. Birmingham, Ala., R. L. Polk & 
Company, 1925. 

Polk’s Colorado Springs City Directory, 1935, Including Manitou. Colorado 
Springs, R. L. Polk Directory Company, 1935. 

Polk’s Des Moines (Polk County, Iowa) City Directory, 1936. Des Moines, 
R. L. Polk & Company, 1935. 

Polk’s Detroit (Michigan) City Directory, 1931-1932. Detroit, R. L. Polk & 
Company, 1931. 

Polk’s Flint City Directory, 1925. Detroit, Mich., R. L. Polk & Company, 
1925. 

Polk’s Fort Wayne (Indiana) City Directory, 1928. Fort Wayne, R. L. Polk & 
Company, 1928. 

Polk’s Jackson City Directory, 1924. Detroit, R. L. Polk & Company, 1924. 

Polk’s Kansas City (Missouri) Directory, 1985. Kansas City, Gate City Di- 
rectory Company, 1935. 
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Polk’s Lawton (Comanche County, Okla.) City Directory, 1932-1933, Includ- 
ing Comanche County. Kansas City, R. L. Polk & Company, c1933. 

Polk’s Lincoln (Lancaster County, Neb.) City Directory, 1935. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, 1935. 

Polk’s Miami and Miami Beach City Directory, 1926. Jacksonville, Fla., R. 
L. Polk & Company, 1926. 

Polk’s Morrison & Fourmy Beaumont [Texas] City Directory Including Port 
Neches and Nederland, 1925-1926. Houston, Morrison & Fourmy Directory 
Company, Inc., 1925. 

Polk’s Nashville (Tennessee) City Directory, 1931. N. p., R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany, 1931. 

Polk’s Pueblo (Colorado) City Directory, 1932. Colorado Springs, R. L. Polk 
Directory Company, 1932. 

Polk’s Rock Island City Directory, 1923. Rock Island, R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany, 1923. 

Polk’s St. Joseph (Missouri) City Directory, 1935. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. 
Polk & Company, 1935. 

Polk’s St. Paul (Minnesota) City Directory, 1932. St. Paul, R. L. Polk & 
Company, 1932. 

Polk’s Salt Lake City (Salt Lake County, Uteh) City Directory, 1935. Salt 
Lake City, R. L. Polk & Company, 1935. 

Polk’s Seattle (Washington) City Directory, 1932. Seattle, R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany, 1932. 

Polk’s Spokane City Directory, 1925. Spokane, Polk’s Spokane Directory, 
1924. 

Polk’s Springfield (Greene County, Mo.) City Directory, 1935. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, 1935. 

Polk’s Tacoma City Directory, 1932. Tacoma, R. L. Polk & Company, 1932. 

Polk’s Texarkana City Directory, 1924-1925. Dallas, Tex., R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany, c1924. 

Port Arthur (Tex.] and Vicinity City Directory, 1925. Dallas, John F. Wor- 
ley Directory Company, 1925. 

Reap, WituraM A., Indian Place-Names in Alabama. Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1937. (University Studies, No. 29.) 

Reynouips, Marion Hopart, The History and Some of the Descendants of 
Robert and Mary Reynolds (1630?-1931) of Boston, Mass. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
The Reynolds Family Association, 1931. 

Roserts, Etuwoop, Old Richland Families . . . Norristown [Pa.], Morgan 
R. Wills, 1898. 

Rostnson, Soton, Solon Robinson, Pioneer and Agriculturist; Selected Writ- 
ings. Vol. 2, 1846-1851. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1936. 

Sacramento City Directory, 1923. Sacramento, Sacramento Directory Com- 
pany, 1923. 

St. Louis (Missouri) City Directory, 1935. St. Louis, Polk-Gould Directory 
Company, 1935. 

Scuarer, JosepH, The Winnebago-Horicon Basin, a Type Study in Western 
History. Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1937. (Wisconsin 

Domesday Book, General Studies, Vol. 4.) 
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Scutt, Grppon DexapLaine, The Evelyns in America: Compiled From Family 
Papers and Other Sources, 1608-1805. Oxford, Parker and Company, 1881. 
SHoEMAKER, BENJAMIN H., Genealogy of the Shoemaker Family of Chelten- 

ham, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1903. 

SHoTwe.., RaANpotpH Assott, The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell. Vol. 
3. Raleigh, The North Carolina Historical Commission, 1936. 

Shreveport (Caddo Parish, La.) City Directory, 1935. Dallas, Tex., R. L. Polk 
& Company, 1935. 

SmirnH, Samuew Francis, History of Newton, Massachusetts, Town and City, 
From Its Earliest Settlement to the Present Time, 1630-1880. Boston, The 
American Logotype Company, 1880. 

Some Tennessee Heroes of the Revolution, Compiled From Pension State- 
ments. Pamphlet, No. 3. Chattanooga, Tenn., Lookout Publishing Com- 
pany, n. d. 

Sons OF THE REVOLUTION IN THE Strate or New York, Reports and Proceedings, 
July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936. No impr. 

SourH Daxora Hisroricar Sociery, Studies in South Dakota Education. Sioux 
Falls, Smith & Company, 1936. (South Dakota Historical Collections, Vol. 
18.) 

Spooner, WaLTER WHIPPLE, ed., Historic Families of America .. . New 
York, Historic Families Publishing Association [1907]. 2 Vols. 

Springfield [Ohio] City Directory for 1925. Cincinnati, Williams Directory 
Company [c1925]. 

Treapway, Oswett GaRLANpD, Edward Treadway and His Descendants; News 
Letter, No. 5. Chicago, Oswell Garland Treadway [1937]. 

Virkus, Frepertck ApaMs, ed., The Handbook of American Genealogy. Vol. 3, 
1937. Chicago, Institute of American Genealogy, 1937. 

Warton, Susanna Parrisu, The Parrish Family, Including the Related 
Families of Coz, Dillwyn, Roberts, Chandler, Mitchell, Painter, Pusey. 
Philadelphia, George H. Buchanan Company, 1925. 

Wichita Falls (Wichita County, Tez.) City Directory, 1935. Dallas, John F. 
Worley Directory Company, 1935. 

Wyromine CoMMEMORATIVE ASSOCIATION, 1936 Proceedings on the 158th Anni- 
versary of the Battle and Massacre of Wyoming, July 3, 1936. No impr. 
Yeacer, James Martin, A Brief History of the Yeager, Buffington, Creighton, 
Jacobs, Lemon, Hoffman and Woodside Families, and Their Collateral 

Kindred of Pennsylvania. (Lewistown, Pa., 1912.] 

Youngstown Official City Directory, 1926. Akron, Ohio, The Burch Directory 
Company, 1926. 

Pecker Bequest 


The following books have been purchased from the Pecker bequest for 
books relating to New Hampshire: 

Annett, ALpertT, and Auice E. E. Lentinen, History of Jaffrey (Middle 
Monadnock) New Hampshire . . . (Jaffrey, N. H.] Published by the 
Town, 1937. 2 Vols. 

CHANDLER, CHarLes Henry, and Saran Fiske Lee, The History of New Ips- 
wich, New Hampshire, 1735-1914, with Genealogical Records of the Princi- 
pal Families. Fitchburg, Mass., Sentinel Printing Company, 1914. 

Donovan, D., and Jacos A. Woopwarp, The History of the Town of Lynde- 
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borough, New Hampshire, 1735-1905. [Tufts College, Mass.] The Tufts 
College Press, H. W. Whittemore & Company, 1906. 2 Vols. 

Evans, Georce C., History of the Town of Jefferson, New Hampshire, 1773- 
1927. Manchester, N. H., Granite State Press, 1927. 

Fuun.onton, Josep, The History of Raymond, N. H. Dover, N. H., seaming 
Star Job Printing House, 1875. 

Hanarorp, Mrs. Mary EvizaserH (Neav), Meredith, N. H., Annals aid Gen- 
ealogies. [Concord, N. H., The Rumford Press] 1932. 

Hanoocks, N. H., Inscriptions on Gravestones in the Old Cemetery at Han- 
cock, N.H. N.p. (1911.] 

History of Coos County, New Hampshire. Syracuse, W. A. Fergusson & Com- 
pany, 1888. 

Parker, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, History of Wolfeborough (New Hampshire). 
Published by the Town. [Cambridge, Mass., Press of Caustic & Claflin] 
1901. 

Spautpine, Cuarues §., An Account of Some of the Early Settlers of West 
Dunstable, Monson and Hollis, N.H. Nashua, N. H., The Telegraph Press, 
1915. 

Taytor, Harotp Murpock, comp, and ed., Family History; Anthony Taylor of 
Hampton, New Hampshire, Founder, Pioneer, Town Father, and Some of 
His Descendants, 1635-1935. (Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle Publishing Com- 
pany, 1935.] 

THOMPSON, JEANNETTE RicHarDson, History of the Town of Stratford, New 
Hampshire, 1773-1925. Concord, N. H., The Rumford Press, 1925. 

Wattace, Witu1AM ALLEN, The History of Canaan, New Hampshire. Concord, 
N. H., The Rumford Press, 1910. 

WuitcHer, WituiAM Frepericx, History of the Town of Haverhill, New 

Hampshire. (Concord, N. H., Rumford Press] 1919. 






GENERAL 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AssociATION, Papers Delivered Before the Members of the 
Abraham Lincoln Association . . . at Springfield, Illinois, on February 
12, 1986. Springfield, Ill., Abraham Lincoln Association, 1937. 

American Newspapers, 1821-1936, a Union List of Files Available in the United 
States and Canada; edited by Winifred Gregory. New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1937. 

Among the Pimas; or the Mission to the Pima and Maricopa Indians. Al- 
bany, Ladies Union Mission School Association, 1893. 

Anprews, CuHartes McLean, The Colonial Period of American History. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, [c1934-1936]. 2 Vols. 

Ayer, N. W., Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. Philadelphia, N. W. 
Ayer & Son [c1937]. 

Bares, CHarLes Francis, Custer’s Indian Battles. Bronxville, N. Y. [c1936.] 

Beuui, Prertno, De Re Militari et Bello Tractatus . . . Oxford, The Clar- 
endon Press, 1936. 2 Vols. 

Beresoe, Pau, The Metallurgy and Technology of Gold and Platinum Among 
the Pre-Columbian Indians. Copenhagen, 1937. 

BerreMaN, Joex V., Tribal Distribution in Oregon. (Memoirs of the American 

Anthropological Association, No. 47, 1937.) 
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BieceN, THEoporE CHrisTiAN, and Martin B. Ruvup, Norwegian Emigrant 
Songs and Ballads. Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press 
[c1936]. 

Buck, Pau, Herman, The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900. Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1937. 

Butter, RurH LapwaM, comp., A Check List of Manuscripts in the Edward 
E. Ayer Collection. Chicago, The Newberry Library, 1937. 

CaLKins, Franx W., Indian Tales. Chicago, Donohue, Henneberry & Com- 
pany [c1893]. 

Capron, Lester Jesse, Virginia Newspapers, 1821-1935; a Bibliography with 
Historical Introduction and Notes. New York, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., 1936. 

CarteTon, R. L., and staff, The Reorganization and Consolidation of State 
Administration in Louisiana. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University 
Press, 1937. 

CaRNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Peace, Division of International 
Law, Inter-American Tribunal of International Justice ; Memorandum Proj- 
ect and Documents Accompanied by Observations. Washington, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1937. 

CaRNEGIE ENDOWMENT FoR INTERNATIONAL Peace, Year Book, 1936. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1936. 

Cuawnenr, W. D., Geology of Catahoula and Concordia Parishes. New Orleans, 
Department of Conservation, 1936. (University Studies, No. 32.) 

Cuicaco University Liprary, Atlases in Libraries of Chicago; a Bibliography 
and Union Check List. Chicago, 1936. Mimeographed. 

, Newspapers in Libraries of Chicago; a Joint Check List. Chicago, 1936. 
Mimeographed. 

Corry, JoHN Pitts, Indian Affairs in Georgia, 1732-1756, a Dissertation in 
History Presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1936. 

CritTENDEN, Henry Houston, comp., The Crittenden Memoirs. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. 

Cumulative Book Index, a World List of Books in the English Language, 
January-December, 1936. New York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1937. 
DeaRBORN CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY AND Sctence, Proceedings of 

the Second Conference, Dearborn, Michigan, May 12, 18, 14, 1936. 

Decker, Maup Keyes, Charles Henry Keyes; a Biography. Minneapolis, 
Minn., The University Printing Company, 1937. 

Denny Reunion, Occasion One Hundredth Birthday of Mrs. Mary Ann Denny 

, Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri, August 2, 1936. No impr 

Dictionary of American Biography. Vol. 20. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936. 

Drury, Cuirrorp Merritt, Pioneer of Old Oregon, Henry Harmon Spalding. 
Caldwell, Id., The Caxton Printers, 1936. 

Encyclopedia of American Biography. New Series, Vols. 6-7. New York, The 
American Historical Society, Inc., 1936-1937. 

Euricu, Atvin Curist1an, and Emo C. Wizson, Jn 1936. New York, Henry 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
News From Councit Grove 1n 1849 


Correspondence of the St. Louis Republican republished in the 

supplement to the New York Daily Tribune, July 6, 1849. 
Councit Grove, June 9, 1849. 

I left Fort Leavenworth on the 16th of May, with the troops destined for 
Santa Fé, El Paso and different parts of New Mexico, which consist of the 
following corps: four companies of the Third infantry, two of the Second 
artillery, with 12 lb. mountain howitzers, and K company of the Second dra- 
goons.—The latter company however, is to continue on to California as an 
escort to the United States Custom-House officers for San Francisco, who are 
at this time with them. They are some fifteen in number, clerks, assistants, 
&c., and surely look more like gold diggers than collectors of customs, and 
from all accounts I presume will find the latter business the least profitable. 
This company, and the party of civil officers, left our command a few days 
before we arrived here as they were in a hurry and could not travel with the 
ox teams which compose the baggage and supply train of the corps above 
mentioned, under Colonel Alexander. I have already stated the time we left 
the fort, but did not mention our delay on the Kansas river up to the Ist of 
June, awaiting the arrival of General Brook, who, we afterward learned, in con- 
sequence of the death of General Worth, was ordered elsewhere. The grass is 
very good and moist, from the immense rain that has fallen this spring, and 
all of the streams are high. The troops for the Oregon route and territory 
had not started when we left the fort, though I believe some two or three 
trains, with provisions for the several posts on that route, to be garrisoned, had 
left or were ready to leave. The disposition of the troops for that route and 
territory you are better acquainted with than myself. The health of the 
command is very good at present, considering the diseases that have raged 
among the troops, as well as the trains coming up the river from Jefferson 
barracks and while at Fort Leavenworth, from diseases contracted down the 
river. The cholera carried off a great number of soldiers and emigrants at the 
fort and other points on the river, and is not entirely out of some of the trains 
on that route yet, as every camp ground between here and Fort Leavenworth 
and Independence is marked with two or three fresh graves, as well as all along 
on the roadside. The Indians have all left the road at every settlement con- 
tiguous to the roadside, on account of the cholera. I noticed at Bull creek, 
Kaw river and Willow Springs, among the Delawares and Shawnees, that they 
had all run off, and left their houses and gardens, with vegetables growing, to 
the mercy of travelers, who, you may know, are not very apt to sympathize 
with anyone else than themselves. We buried five out of the train that I am 
in while at the fort and since, though, as I before stated, the health of course is 
fast improvinr. We shall resume our march tomorrow again, for Santa Fé. 
The Quarter iaster’s train is undergoing today a transfer to Major Reynolds, 
from Lieute 1ant Ward, and that, with some little repairing of wagons, &c., 
have caused us to lay by today. We overtook ex-Governor Edwards of your 
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state here, en route to California. There are a great many emigrants going 
via Santa Fé; the road is full, and we are constantly overtaking and passing 
trains. VENI. 


Correspondence of the Philadelphia Inquirer republished in the 
New York Tribune, July 20, 1849. 

Councit Grove, Indian Territory, June 4, 1849. 

We start this morning for Santa Fé, having remained here two days repack- 
ing, and washing, and resting our cattle. Thus far we have had very good 
luck, plenty of grass, and the season has been so wet that there is abundance 
of water everywhere. We apprehend no scarcity of water on our journey to 
Santa Fé. The crowd is not very great on this road. We have organized our 
company. H. is captain and I am judge. Our health has been very good. 
There have been sickness and death from cholera on the road in other com- 
panies, but we admit no doubtful characters, and have no drinking men; so we 
are not so much exposed to the scourge. Mr. Collier, the collector of San Fran- 
cisco, is behind us with an escort of dragoons, and there are emigrants, traders 
and soldiers enough to eat up every Indian on the road. We expect to be in 
Santa Fé in six weeks, and will send some of our men to the River Gila 
(pronounced Hela), to dig for gold, where it is represented to be found in large 
quantities. 

A command of troops goes out to build a fort on that river. The road is 
very fine and hard, equal to any that you have ever seen. The traders carry 
in single wagons over sixty-two hundred pounds, which is an immense load for 
six or seven yoke of oxen. A Dr. McE. of Mississippi, travels with us. He is 
a wealthy gentleman; has his servant, &c. He travels with a mule carriage. 
Our oxen, however, keep up with him. We pass over from eighteen to twenty- 
five miles a day; the traders usually about six or eight miles. 

Our cattle are strong, and are the better from having been driven from the 
northwest and fed on corn. The doctor goes through with us. You will hear 
of Indian wars and every other kind of rumor; you may, however, rest confi- 
dent that we will not be engaged in any fight during our journey. We heard at 
Fort Leavenworth that the Comanches and our soldiers had had a fight; now 
we learn there is not a word of truth in the report; on the contrary, that the 
Comanches are disposed to be very friendly. 

We are about 130 miles from Fort Leavenworth, in the Kansas country. 
There are about 100 of the tribe about half a mile from us. They are prepar- 
ing to start on a buffalo hunt toward the Arkansas river. I am trying to keep 
a journal, but I find it very difficult; I have so many things to call me off. 
But I will try to notice enough that is worthy of preservation. 

“The Plains” are richer than I had supposed. The soil, instead of being arid 
and sterile, is very rich—Here it is of a rock clay, very good for wheat, hemp 
and tobacco, but too strong for corn. Our Dr. C., I think, would have liked 
the trip vastly, as the Plains furnish flowers enough to meet the desires of any 
botanist. We find along the route almost everything that we cultivate in 
gardens. Strawberries and mushrooms grow very large, and are excellent, and 
being very abundant, we have quite good living. I will send you a line by 
every chance. 
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BorpER SENTIMENTS 


From The Democratic Platform, Liberty, Mo., June 15, 1854. 


We are in favor of making Kansas a slave state, if it should require half 
the citizens of Missouri, musket in hand, to emigrate there, and even sacrifice 
their lives in accomplishing so desirable an end. 


An ASIDE TO FISHERMEN 
From the Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, July 11, 1857. 


A catfish was caught in the Kansas river near town, a few days since, which 
weighed 111 pounds. 


The Topeka Tribune, April 21, 1859. 


One of our compositors getting fishy, on Tuesday, he absconded and took 
to the Kaw for the purpose of trying his luck in catching whales, of which this 
river abounds. He brought one up, as a present to us, that weighs ninety-two 
pounds and a half. Great is the Kaw for catfish. 


The Topeka Tribune, June 23, 1859. 


Bic Fish.—Two large catfish were captured in the Kaw this morning. The 
largest one weighing, net, 160 pounds. The smaller one 110 pounds. The 
mouth of the larger one measured, on the inside, eight by twelve inches. That 
fellow could carry a pretty good lunch in his head. 


The Topeka Tribune, September 3, 1859. 


The Kaw river is said to be unsafe for the navigation of large-class catfish 
this season ! 


State Record, Topeka, June 10, 1863. 


A catfish was caught in the Kansas river last week, near Calhoun’s, two 
miles below this city, which weighed 106 pounds. 


The Junction City Union, July 22, 1865. 


A party of soldiers the other day hauled out of the Republican, with seine, 
at one time, seven fish, weighing from forty to 105 pounds. The two that we 
saw, weighing sixty-eight and seventy-three, were four feet long. These finny 
gunboats ply the Smoky Hill, Republican, Saline, Solomon and their tributaries. 


Topeka Weekly Leader, July 26, 1866. 
We saw, the other day, four fine specimens of the finny tribe, weighing from 


sixty-five to 100 pounds, which some of Ike Walton’s disciples had hooked 
from the Kaw. 


The Junction City Union, October 6, 1866. 

A catfish, weighing 125 pounds, was drawn from the Republican, at Bachelder, 
a few days ago. We saw one at Watson & Record’s butcher shop, which was 
caught in the Smoky Hill, the length of which was about five feet, and about 
fifteen or eighteen inches across the head. 
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The Junction City Weekly Union, August 17, 1867. 


A fish was caught in the Smoky Hill last Saturday, and served up in one 
of our markets, which weighed 120 pounds. 


The Manhattan Standard, May 8, 1869. 


The editor acknowledges the receipt of a fine, nine-pound rock bass, caught 
by the Manhattan fishing company in the Blue, and presented by Mr. King 
for the company. It was a splendid fish, and made an ample meal for two 
families. The fishing company is catching large quantities of fish, and some 
of their hauls are magnificent. 


The Manhattan Standard, May 22, 1869. 


A Goop Haut.—The “King boys” caught 112 pounds of catfish one night 
this week at Rocky Ford, on their trot lines. . . . Part of them were sent 
to the Topeka market. 


The Manhattan Standard, June 19, 1869. 


Some Fiso.—Last week a fishing company that operates in the Kansas 
river south of this city, caught a catfish weighing 131% pounds, and the next 
day one that weighed eighty-nine, and the day following one that weighed 
sixty-five pounds, besides large numbers of small cats (would they be kittens?). 
This is doing pretty well and it wasn’t a good week for fish either. 


The Manhattan Standard, June 11, 1870. 


Fiso.—The Rocky Ford dam affords a splendid place for capturing catfish 
just now, and the people from all the country gather there for the sport. Some 
very large ones have been taken lately. Mr. Thomas Hair, from Wild Cat, 
took about 400 pounds a few days ago. On Thursday, Messrs. Jenkins, Horton, 
Elder and A. M. Tyler made a visit to the dam, and returned with about 100 
pounds of fish. The largest cat weighed forty-eight pounds. They left a 
twenty pounder at “our house,” whereat the editor makes his best bow. Baked 
catfish is good. 


The Nationalist, Manhattan, April 21, 1871. 


Bio FisHinc.—Harry Pipher caught on an “out” line one day this week, a 
catfish that weighed forty pounds. Harry himself weighs fifty-six. 


The Wyandotte Gazette, May 11, 1871. 


Messrs. Fisher & Woodcock, who explore the muddy Missouri and the 
raging Kaw in pursuit of the finny tribe, caught a bouncing catfish Wednes- 
day night on a hook set about forty rods up the Kaw from its mouth. As 
they carried it along the street hung to a pole, supported on their shoulders, 
its tail dragged a foot of its length on the ground, and it weighed 139 pounds. 
We made a dinner out of a fine steak of it Thursday, and it was very tender, 
rich and lucious. 


The Wichita City Eagle, April 19, 1872. 


The vicious manner in which the little river is being dragged with hundreds 
of yards of net is depleting its waters of fish. One fisherman claims to have 
made a haul of thirty hundred. Sportsmen are growing justly indignant. 
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The Wichita City Eagle, June 28, 1872. 


Fish are being caught daily in large quantities from the river with hook and 
line. We saw a catfish weighing forty pounds brought to shore a few days 
ago by a staring-eyed amateur. We tried to coax him to run. 


The Daily Kansas Tribune, Lawrence, May 22, 1873. 


Fish stories in these parts have always been exceedingly plentiful, but fresh 
fish from the Kaw usually are quite scarce. A. V. Brown, the fisherman, in- 
forms us that he is now having splendid success, having caught a number of 
fish last night, one of which weighed eighty-four pounds. 


The Miami Republican, Paola, June 2, 1876. 


Tilton & Gano bought a nice lot of fish caught in the Pottawatomie, on 
Wednesday, one of them a “cat” weighing fifty-six pounds, and a number of 
them ranging from twenty to forty pounds. 


The Daily Tribune, Lawrence, April 10, 1877. 


The veritable old shovel-mud-catfish which Noah had in his Ark was caught 
in the Kaw the other day, and its head is on exhibition at Kretsinger & 
Timmons’ grocery store—on so much exhibition that you have to go in at the 
back door to get out at the front, the thing’s snute sticks a good ways across 
the street. The whole institution weighed over 100 pounds. 


The Western Home Journal, Lawrence, April 12, 1877. 

A fish known as the “shovel-nosed cat” was taken from the river yesterday 
morning, its guessed-at weight being 250 pounds. 

The Daily Tribune, Lawrence, April 28, 1877. 


A fisherman was observed this morning going down street carrying one large 
and one small catfish of such weight as to almost dislocate his shoulder. 
Upon his countenance he wore a wan expression of weariness. 


The Nationalist, Manhattan, June 29, 1877. 

Last Wednesday night Lewis Glasgow caught a catfish in the Blue river 
that weighed ninety-one pounds. 

The Topeka Daily Capital, July 8, 1931. 


Henry Zart . . . had the thrill of his years as a fisherman last night. 
With a single line, he pulled a forty-pound yellow catfish from the Kaw river 


near Oakland. 
—_=— 


A Frontier Court 
Land-claim controversies were quite serious among early settlers 
of eastern Kansas in the late 1850’s. In November, 1858, a Free- 
state squatters’ court was organized in the counties of Linn, Ander- 
son and Bourbon for the trial of these claims and the settlement of 
the difficulties arising therefrom. A. T. Andreas’ History of the 
State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 1323, reported: 
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In order to secure more ready obedience to its mandates, the judge 
of this court was called “Old Brown,” though Capt. John Brown was not in 
the territory at that time. Dr. Rufus Gilpatrick was elected judge of this 
court. As no Bible could be found in the neighborhood, witnesses were sworn 
on Dr. Gunn’s Family Physician. The action and decrees of the court were 
generally satisfactory to the settlers. 


A Tae or Horror 


From the Rocky Mountain News, Cherry Creek, K. T., May 14, 
1859. 


Mr. Williams, conductor of the express, informs us that he picked up on 
the plains a man in the last stage of exhaustion who had subsisted upon 
the remains of his two brothers who had died of starvation. Three brothers 
set out from Illinois for the Gold Region. From Kansas City they took 
the Smoky Hill route, found the distance much greater than represented, ate 
up their provisions and when near to death, one of them sinking more 
rapidly than the others, requested them to live upon his flesh and try to 
get through. He died and they commenced their horrible feast—ate the body 
and again braved starvation—another died and the survivor lived upon his 
remains, but the same fate had almost reached him when he was found by 
an Indian, carried to his lodge and fed, the next day the express came along 
and took him in and brought him part way through, but was obliged to 
leave him because of his feebleness and delirium. He will be brought up by 
the next coach and probably arrive today. 

Mr. Williams after hearing the man’s story from himself and the Indian, 
searched for, and found the bones of the second one who died and interred 
them. 

This we fear is one of a hundred tales of horror yet to be told of the Smoky 
Hill route—which will bring sorrow to many a hearthstone. 


oo 


Kansas In 1861 
Editorial in the New York Tribune, February 5, 1861. 


If any one suppose himself in need of new or striking proofs of human 
depravity, we advise him to collect and compare the articles of The Herald 
and kindred journals relative to the famine now desolating Kansas, and the 
efforts systematically made for the relief of the sufferers. If these do not 
establish the point, it would be idle to ransack the chronicles of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, were those perspicuous and at hand. 

There has been much bitter political controversy with regard to Kansas, 
and there was for a time a state of virtual civil war prevailing therein four 
to six years ago, whereof the embers have hardly yet died out, and there is 
now great and very general destitution there. The border raids and the 
famine have barely this connection: had there been no attempt to force 
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slavery into Kansas by fraud, terror, and violence, it is quite probable that 
her people would have had more means, more food stored up, and been 
better able to bear up under their present afflictions than they are. But the 
visitation of God which is now chastening them has no relation to govern- 
ment or politics. It is caused simply and solely by the fact that, throughout 
most of the settled portion of the new state, no rain of consequence fell dur- 
ing the last spring and summer—very little from October, 1859, to October, 
1860. Of course, there are indolent, improvident settlers in Kansas as else- 
where, but these are suffering in the main no worse than their energetic, in- 
dustrious neighbors. In fact, had the tillers of Kansas kept their seed out 
of the ground and their hands in their pockets throughout 1860, they would 
probably have been in quite as good a position, in the average, as they now 
are. Some of them planted and sowed from thirty to eighty acres each, yet 
did not harvest enough to keep a cow through the winter; many secured a 
miserable fragment of a crop of wormy corn, which, for want of grass, they 
have fed to their animals, and thereby lost those animals by disease. Texas 
and most of the Gulf states were severe sufferers by the intense, protracted 
drouth of last summer; but their cotton, cane, &c., stand drouth much better 
than grain crops, so that their loss is but partial; but Kansas grows as yet 
little else than grain and grass, and her loss is nearly total. Had the prairies 
but yielded an average burden of wild grasses, so that cattle could have been 
carried through to next June without loss, and not one blade of anything 
planted or sown ever appeared above the surface, the people of Kansas would 
have been less afflicted, less destitute, than they are today. 

A number have died already of famine, and the diseases thereby engen- 
dered; thousands more would have died, but for the benefactions already 
transmitted; thousands must yet perish if the contributions of the benevolent 
are not continued and increased. As yet, nothing has been done compared 
with the extent and urgency of the need. Of the 100,000 people included 
within the state limits of Kansas, perhaps a fifth have fled from starvation 
to temporary shelter with friends and relatives in the older states, intending 
to return to their cabins and quarter-sections in the spring; perhaps twice as 
many have resources which will enable them to worry through; while the 
remaining forty thousand unable to get away, destitute of food and means, 
must be relieved or must starve. Which shall it be? The acts rather than 
words of the people of the older states must speedily determine. 

The amount actually needed to rescue these forty thousand unfortunates 
from the jaws of imminent death is not less than $1,000,000, whereof not 
more than $100,000 has yet been contributed, and this mainly in grain by 
Illinois and Iowa. From the slave states, scarcely anything has been or 
will be realized; but why the Democratic press and people of the Free states 
should stubbornly hold back, we cannot imagine. The relative strength of 
the two great parties in Kansas is about four Republicans to three Democrats, 
and any one can judge as well as we whether a majority of the two-fifths of 
the people of Kansas who must be saved from starvation by charity is not 
quite as likely to be Democratic as Republican. If it be paltry to revive 
party distinctions in view of such a common and fearful calamity, let the 
blame fall where it ought. To every observer it is plain that the Democrats 
as a party—with noble exceptions, of course—are not only withholding con- 
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tributions for Kansas, but are discouraging the movement for her compre- 
hensive relief. One of them starts and others circulate the manifestly vil- 
lainous lie that provisions are distributed to Republicans only, when in fact 
all who come are served alike, and no questions asked regarding politics. 
General Harney officially starts and thousands eagerly circulate the atrocious 
insinuation that moneys contributed for the relief of the starving have been 
perverted to the purchase of arms and munitions for Montgomery's band; 
when in fact nothing like arms has been distributed or bought, and but very 
little, even of provisions, has yet been sent to Bourbon and Linn counties, 
where alone Montgomery’s men are found. But we waste words on these 
miserable calumnies. 

People of the United States! You gave freely for devastated Greece, for 
starving Ireland, for the Cape de Verds, for Madeira, and (more recently) 
for the victims of the Syrian massacres. This was right—it was noble—you 
did not give one dollar too much—and you are not this day a farthing poorer 
for it all. Well: here are forty thousand of your fellow-citizens suffering, 
famishing, dying, yet you have done little—far too little—to save them. They 
must have bread and seed, they should have at least 100,000 bushels of wheat 
to sow in February and March and it ought to be going forward at once. 
It is not their fault, it is your good fortune, that the blight has fallen on 
them rather than you; and you should, you must, help to bear what is 
essentially a public calamity. Be entreated, then, to hold meetings, appoint 
solicitors, and thoroughly canvass your several localities forthwith, and see 
that it is no picayune business either. And be pleased to consider that what- 
ever money is collected is to be transmitted, not to us, but to the duly- 
commissioned treasurer of the general movement, John E. Williams, president 
of the Metropolitan bank, New York. 


He Gets His Man 


From the Kansas Reporter, Louisville, May 3, 1877. 


Sheriff [J. H.] Shehi has no use for handcuffs. When he gets a prisoner he 
just cuts off the fellow’s pants buttons and keeps him busy holding up his 
breeches while the sheriff quietly marches him to jail without any trouble. 
Necessity is said to be the mother of invention, but in this case it is the father. 


—_—\_—_—_ 


Tue Reporter’s PARADISE 
From the Dodge City Times, July 13, 1878. 


Friday is said to be an unlucky day. It is hangman’s day. Some star hav- 
ing special gravity struck with sporadic force yesterday, and illuminated some 
of the social phases in the zodiac of Dodge City. 

There was a gambling sport who was chaired by a pugilistic concubine. 

A drunken prostitute led to the “tannery” by her stocking-leg protector. 
But it was no go; she broke loose and was again on the street. 

A gambler was spittooned on the head by a show-case capper. Some blood. 

Another event. The morning air echoed with the cries of “police’—a 
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stranger had come to town and was taken in, verifying the adage that a fool 
and his money is soon parted. He was from near St. Joe and on his way to the 
San Juan country. He had a pony he wished to sell, and was lured into an 
“insurance office” by a seemingly rural youth, who informed him that the “in- 
surance” agent wished to purchase a hoss. It was the lottery agent who en- 
gaged the pretended rural youth in a game of chance, which induced the 
dubious Missourian to stake $81, which suddenly disappeared before two flying 
coat tails; but which was robbed from him, says the innocent Missourian; as 
he had no intention of betting on any game or engaging in any lottery scheme. 
After this, of course the pretended rural youth and “insurance” hoss dealer 
were not visible to the Missourian’s optics—they had taken the back door, and 
old St. Joe, squealing like a stucked pig, rushed frantically into the street 
and vociferously yelled “police.” 

He represents that it was a clear case of robbery, and he was endeavoring 
yesterday to have the parties arrested; but did not meet with encouragement, 
as General Alibi would step in with his forces and vanquish the solitary 
wanderer, who being a stranger was kindly taken in and done for. This dam- 
nable and nefarious, robbing business cannot long with sweet forbearance be a 
virtue. It will meet with its deserts—it will find that there is a hereafter. The 
day draws nigh. 

How our Missouri pilgrim could have been so easily duped, with the oppor- 
tunities of being informed of the pitfalls in Dodge, as the character of this city 
passes current everywhere, is beyond reasonable comprehension. It is to be 
regretted that the warnings are not sufficient, but that the backwoods of 
Missouri must furnish a victim to the toils of the insatiate monster that has 
neither heart, mercy nor soul, and like the lion from its lair, pounces upon the 
unsuspecting with remorseless vengeance. 

P.S. Since the above was put in type the “show cases,” like the Arabs, have 
folded their tents and silently stole away. They left on the eastern bound 
train last night. The pressure was bearing a little hard, and they found it 
convenient to leave for other parts. 


—_—~—____ 


Kansas Hears or Custer’s ANNIHILATION 
From the Hays Daily News, October 14, 1937. 


A pioneer Hays newspaper editor, the late J. H. Downing, who published the 
Hays City Star, scored one of the outstanding scoops in the newspaper history 
of his day when he was the first to publish the news of the Custer massacre at 
the Little Big Horn. 

Modestly, Mr. Downing in a later issue of the Star [July 13, 1876], recounts 
his coup thus: “The Star was the first paper in Kansas to publish the report 
of the Custer massacre. We published the news at 5 o’clock p.m. on the 6th of 
July, and the dailies of this state contained it on the morning of the 7th. This 
is the first puff that has ever appeared for the Star in its own columns, and we 
feel that there is no egotism in referring to its special.” 

The issue of July 6, 1876, tells graphically the tragic story of the massacre 
of General Custer and his heroic band of 261 soldiers. This was the way Mr. 
Downing advised Hays readers of it: 
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WAR!! 
OUR TROOPS SURPRISED BY 
THE SIOUX. 
General Custer and His Entire Command Killed. 
{Special Dispatch to the Star.] 
Wallace, July 6, 1876. 
Editor Star: 

News just received that General Custer had a fight with four thou- 
sand Sioux Indians on June 15. General Custer and his entire com- 
mand, of five companies, are reported killed. Every member of 
Custer’s family were killed, including his twe brothers, nephew and 
brother-in-law. The fight took place about 30 or 40 miles below 
Little Horn Mountain. The troops were nearly all killed by the first 
volley fired by the Indians. J. 

“A friend of mine whose name was Cushing, a telegrapher he was, had gone 
to Fort Wallace from Hays,” Mr. Downing once recounted to a News reporter 
in explaining how his newspaper gave the citizens of Hays and the United 
States troops then stationed at Fort Hays one mile south of town, the first news 
of the massacre. 

“He knew I printed the paper every Thursday. It was he who sent the first 
message over the wire to Fort Leavenworth, then headquarters of the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri, of the fight that had taken place three weeks previously 
resulting in the killing of Custer and his entire command on the Little Big 
Horn. 

“But Cushing filed his message too late for the Leavenworth afternoon paper 
to get it in time for publication. Our forms were on the press and we had be- 
gun to print when I received the telegram. We stopped the press while I 
picked up a stick and put into type the news we had received and at 5 o'clock 
we told our readers of the disastrous result of the expedition against the Sioux. 

“The officers at Fort Hays were greatly excited. 

“When they got the news, cavalry officers came galloping over to town and 
crowded into the Star office. They said they didn’t believe the story—that it 
couldn’t be true, else the post commander would have received word direct 
from Fort Leavenworth. I told them I knew every word of it was true but I 
couldn’t divulge the source of my information. To do so would in all likeli- 
hood have cost my telegrapher friend his job. Then the post officers tele- 
graphed to Fort Leavenworth and a few hours later they received full informa- 
tion of the story we had printed. 

“The next morning, Friday, July 7, the morning paper of Leavenworth 
printed the news of the massacre. I knew then we had ‘beat’ every other 
paper in Kansas in publishing the news of the battle and in later years from 
all I could find, I was convinced we were twelve hours or more ahead of any 
other paper in the country.” 


From the Leavenworth Daily [Morning] Times, July 7, 1876. 


Yesterday afternoon, when the terrible announcement came flashing like a 
thunderbolt upon the ears of our people, of the wholesale massacre of Gen. 
Custer and his command, the excitement that prevailed was most intense. 
Large knots of citizens gathered on the street corners after reading the dispatch, 
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and talked of the catastrophe with sorrowing faces, for many of the officers who 
were in the expedition were well and favorably known to our citizens, having 
been at some time stationed at the fort. Some endeavored to disbelieve the 
report, because of the suddenness of its arrival and the enormity of the result, 
but a seeming straightforward story had been told, and it was with sad hearts 
that it was taken to be too true. The brother officers and soldiers at the fort, 
when the dread intelligence reached that place, dropped all conversation on 
other topics, and each with amazement and chilled blood, listened to the tale 
of the horrid butchery of their comrades in arms, and when it was generally 
known, nothing else was thought of or talked about. The general feeling both 
at the fort and in the city, is nearly the same as if a large portion of our im- 
mediate community had been visited by some dread calamity. 


Mrraces IN WesTERN Kansas 
From the Dodge City Times, January 26, 1878. 


We have often spoken of and admired the grand mirage view entertainments 
in the early morning hours here, but the most interesting panoramic moving 
scene in nature upon which our eyes have yet feasted, was presented at 7:30 
o’clock Tuesday morning. To describe it minutely would be to describe the in- 
describable. We have watched the changing tints of nature’s kaleidoscope at 
sunrise from the summit of Mount Washington and the Rockies. The scene 
was grand. From the heights of the Alps it was impressive; from the hurri- 
cane deck in mid ocean, when angry waves like mimic mountains rose and fell; 
it was sublime. But there is a peculiar beauty attaches to the shifting mirage 
sunrise scenes here in our grand prairie valley, that whilst not so sublime, so 
grand, so impressive, is hardly less interesting. To the west was pictured a 
vast sheet of clear water, which like a silver lake with beautiful shrubs and 
grasses glistened in the morning sun for a few minutes and disappeared. The 
villages up the line stood out in bold relief, the buildings towering high, like 
“castles in the air.” Farm cottages ten and fifteen miles away loomed up for 
a few minutes and then disappeared. 


F. I. Burt, of Manhattan, writes as follows of a few optical il- 
lusions he experienced in western Kansas: 


It is said that sailors see fantastic ships that are not real. Might it be 
possible that the depth of the ocean is such a gigantic mirror that sights from 
other planets are reflected? 

I have seen great sights on land, which I will describe, but all of them were 
reflections of places with which I was familiar. As a rule on the so-called flat 
lands of western Kansas one can only see seven or eight miles, the same as on 
the ocean. 

I have seen Garden City up in the sky, forty-five miles away—and other 
scenes just as great. 

I will begin with early morning scenes. One morning I started for the 
pasture on horse back; and as I glanced up, I pulled my horse to a sudden 
stop. It looked as if I were about to ride into a neighbor’s yard a mile away. 
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I looked around. The farm scenes were all brought close. A man milking and 
the chickens in the yard seven miles away were within a few yards of me. 

I saw a number of those morning scenes, which occur just before sunrise 
and only last a few seconds. At times I climbed the windmill for a better 
view. I saw the buildings of a ranch thirty-five miles north, in the sky, when 
the closer places were not visible. The morning scenes were always different. 
I have seen farm buildings and stacks on cloudy days in the sky right side up 
and inverted. One cloudy day out in my pasture I glanced up and there in the 
rift of the clouds was a picture of our house, barn, orchard, ponds of water and 
alialfa, a pretty picture. It lasted only a few seconds, a thin cloud floated by 
and the picture was gone when it passed. I have wondered if conditions were 
ever such that the same scenes appeared more than once. 

We started for a ranch one afternoon and were directed to go to the north 
of “Dry Lake.” On the way we saw a body of water on the slope of a hill 
which looked like a mountain with the buildings at the top, the place that we 
were headed for. In a few seconds it disappeared. After a few more miles we 
saw the lake, not dry, but a nice body of water a mile long and one half mile 
wide, not on the side of the mountain but in a nice valley. Why the lake was 
called “Dry Lake” I never learned for in the fourteen years that I lived in the 
county it was never dry. 

On Easter Sunday, 1913, a hard west wind swept across Kansas. A prairie 
fire started just east of Garden City and by ten o’clock the sun was clouded by 
smoke and dust. We and our neighbors were anxious all day as the fire was 
coming toward us. The shifting wind was spreading the fire. About four or 
five o’clock the wind shifted to the north and the fire swept by us to the south, 
but not until eight o’clock did the wind go down so that we could go out to 
fight the fire. We lived in a valley and when we got out on the flats, what a 
sight we saw! As far as we could see, west, south and east fire running up the 
valleys and up the mountains to the sky. The greatest sight I have ever seen, 
large trees falling occasionally, animals running and disappearing, blazes ten 
to twenty feet high and not a sound. A few rods away we looked like big 
black giants. A six-horse team on a gang plow was a monster machine. 

In reality the large trees that we saw were dry weeds ten or twelve inches 
high. The blazes were only three or four inches high and the animals were 
only voles or rabbits. The wind had been so strong during the day that a 
building would not catch fire nor could you have set a fire. You may ask 
what kept it going. Electricity set it jumping ahead a quarter, half, or mile 
away. The electric storms of the West are a story in themselves. The skipped 
spots were what were burning and what would do the damage. As was the 
custom, men were out on all sides of that ten by seventy mile strip fighting 
most of the night. 

The towns of Dighton, Scott City, Leoti and Tribune are on a line twenty- 
four to thirty miles apart and each have a similar lighting system. One high 
light on a water tower and some street lights can be seen every night by any- 
one a few miles away, but one night between one and two o’clock, when the 
ground was covered with snow, I saw a picture of all four of those towns up in 
the northern sky and two Missouri Pacific trains. I could see the drive wheels 
on the engines turning. These are only some of the sights I saw in my 
twenty-six years in western Kansas. 












Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


Goodland celebrated its golden jubilee with an old settlers’ re- 
union at the Northwest Kansas District Free Fair, August 24-27, 
1937. The Sherman County Herald printed historical stories in its 
issues from July 22 to September 2. Titles of some of these articles 
and dates of publication were: “Bent’s Fort Oldest Station in the 
West,” July 22; “The Blizzard of 1886,” August 5; “Sherman County 
and the H. U. A.,” August 12; “The Capture of Black Kettle,” 
August 19; “Sherman County, Kansas,” August 26; “Early Days 
at Old Voltaire in 1885,” September 2. The “Golden Jubilee Edi- 
tion” of the Goodland Daily News and the News-Republic appeared 
August 18, featuring names and pictures of several score of the 
county’s pioneers. Included among the historical articles were: 
“News-Republic Has Half Century Record of Continuous Publica- 
tion”; “Pioneer Firms”; “Bloodless County-Seat War Left Valuable 
Citizens for Service”; “The Old Academy”; “Railroad Big Factor 
in Development of Sherman County Through 50 Years”; “Buffalo 
Grass to Diversified Crops History of County’s Basic Industry”; 
“County Progress Is Shown by Comparison of Court Houses”; 
“Some Early Newspapers”; “Pioneer Settlers Started Church Ser- 
vices When Homes Established”; “First Homes in Sherman County 
Those of White Pioneer Families”; “Buffalo to Beef”; “Fiftieth 
Anniversary Finds Goodland Has Made Record of Steady Progress” ; 
“In Education, Sherman County Has Made Fine Record.” 

Carl G. Lindholm, of McPherson, recently paid tribute to two 
pioneer women of Saline county, a Mrs. Martin and her sister 
Martha, in a story in the Salina Journal, July 23, 1937. Mrs. 
Martin taught school and managed a cattle ranch for a number of 
years. 

“Hopefield, Labette County’s First Mission, Was Abandoned 
100 Years Ago This Month,” was the title of a three-column article 
by Sallie Shaffer printed in the Parsons Sun, July 24, 1937. 

Life in early Phillips county was briefly discussed by Harry E. 
Ross in the Logan Republican, July 29, 1937. 

Several boom towns of the Colby vicinity which have perished 


were named and discussed in the Colby Free Press-Tribune, August 
4, 1937. 
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A history of Angelus community, in southwestern Sheridan 
county, was reviewed by Father Menig in the Grinnell Record- 
Leader, August 5, 1937. 

Residents of Sedgwick vicinity in 1870, as listed in the federal 
census, were recalled by John S. Biggs in the Sedgwick Pantagraph, 
August 5, 1937. 

A cottonwood tree in Smith county, thought to be over three 
hundred years old, was pictured and discussed by Henry A. Clark 
in the Smith County Pioneer, of Smith Center, August 5, 1937. 

Gypsum celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its incorporation 
with an “old-fashioned” pienie held August 11 and 12, 1937. The 
Gypsum Advocate of August 12 printed several columns of articles 
dealing with the history of the town, which was incorporated April 
11, 1887. A brief mention of the history of the First Baptist Church 
in the neighboring community of Carlton also appeared in this issue. 


Halstead’s fiftieth annual Harvey County Old Settlers’ Picnic 
was held August 11 and 12, 1937. In observance of the anniversary 
the Halstead Independent issued a thirty-two page “Pioneer Days” 


illustrated souvenir edition on August 12, featuring reminiscences 
of pioneers and articles relating the city’s newspaper, church, school, 
lodge and club histories. Titles of other historical stories were: 
“Worst Tornado Struck in 1895,” “Complete Minutes of the First 
Three Old Settlers’ Picnics,” “History of Halstead,” “City Proceed- 
ings” from 1877 to 1937, “The Halstead Parks,” “Halstead’s Biggest 
Floods,” “History of Halstead Cantatas,” “The Story of the Noted 
Kit Carson Tree,” “Halstead Hospital Founded by Dr. [A. E.] 
Hertzler in 1902,” “History of Harvey County,” “The Incorporation 
of Halstead as a Third Class City [1877],” and “The Indian In- 
dustrial School.” 

“Nicknames Numerous In Old Days of the West,” was the title of 
an article by George Remsburg published in short installments in 
the Leavenworth Times, August 13, 27; September 12, 24; October 
3, 14, 15, 28, 29; November 28, and December 13, 1937. Soldier 
creek and the “real origin” of its name was discussed by Mr. Rems- 
burg in the Times of December 2. 


The first well in Liberal’s deep-well irrigation project was dedi- 
cated at ceremonies held August 15, 1937. It was planned to irri- 
gate an alfalfa planting in the fall and later the experiment was to 
be tried on wheat. Accounts of the project appeared in Liberal’s 
newspapers contemporaneous with the event. 
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Former residents of Lebanon registered at the city’s fiftieth anni- 
versary celebrated August 12-14, 1937, were listed in the Lebanon 
Times, August 19. 

A history of St. George Catholic Church near Munden was 
sketched in the Belleville Telescope, August 19, 1937. 

Reminiscences of Cawker City pioneers are being printed in a 
series of articles entitled “Among Our Pioneers” appearing regularly 
in the Cawker City Ledger for the past several months. A history 
of St. Peter and Paul Catholic Church of Cawker City, by the Rev. 
Father L. E. Wahlmeier, was begun in the Ledger August 19, 1937, 
and was continued through several succeeding issues. 

The third annual old settlers’ reunion of Larned was held August 
26 and 27, 1937. Included among the historical articles published 
in the city’s newspapers were: “Treasured Relic a Gift to City— 
Corporate Seal of Larned Town Co.,” “Circular Distributed in 1893 
Recalls Early-Day ‘Boom Period’,” and “Copy of Articles of In- 
corporation of the Larned Town Company,” in The Tiller and Toiler, 
August 19; “Sheriff L. W. Webb, Pawnee Pioneer, Recalls His ‘Hot- 
test Spot’ as a Peace Officer,” and “Old Water Mill at Browns Grove 
Was Erected in 1879 by Mayer and Johnson,” in the Chronoscope, 
August 26. Names of the pioneers who registered and the dates 
they came to Pawnee county were listed in both newspapers Septem- 
ber 2. 

In observance of the fiftieth anniversary of the coming of the 
Rock Island railroad Herington celebrated by staging a “Goldesta” 
August 29, 30, 31, September 1 and 2, 1937. The Herington Times- 
Sun, which frequently prints Dickinson county historical feature ar- 
ticles in its regular issues, expanded to a sixty-two page illustrated 
fiftieth anniversary issue on August 24 as its “Goldesta edition.” 
Histories of the city’s churches, clubs and lodges were recorded. 
Other articles were: “The Old Home Town,” by Arthur J. Carruth, 
Jr.; “Vision, Energy of Founder, Responsible for Herington,” and 
“Juan de Padilla a Connection Between St. John’s and Past,” by 
Arthur J. Farrell; “V. F. W. Founding Important Day,” by Frank T. 
Doyle; “ ‘19 Copy 7’ Frequent When Trains Ran in Many Sections,” 
by R. E. Seneder; “City Property Once Part of Railroad Land”; 
“Company I Organized in Same Month U. 8S. Entered the War’; 
“Herington Women Responsible for the Beauty of Sunset Hill’; 
“Veteran Cavalryman [W. G. Thompson] of Hope Recalls Days 
of Indian Wars”; “The Tribune First Paper Issued Here”; “Mrs. 
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Koepke’s Parents Came Here In 1859”; “Monument In City Park 
in Honor of Franciscan Friar”; “Herington Boomed With the 
Coming of the Rock Island”; “Our First Library”; “Herington’s 
First Band”; “Much Publicity for the Town From Herington Ladies 
Band”; “Local Legion Post Is Named for a Corporal [Carey R. 
McClaren] of Company I”; “Letters From Notables of the State 
and Nation”; “Newspapers Have Played Part In Fifty Years of 
Progress”; “Post Office Construction Is Improvement for Hering- 
ton”; “Rock Island Depot Has Become Kansas Landmark in 50 
Years”; “Early Herington Builders Laid Good Foundation for Ed- 
ucation”; “Missouri Pacific Rails Took Herington Out of Back- 
woods,” and “Herington Acquired Utilities Shortly After Incorpor- 
ation.” The Advertiser, of August 26, included the following among 
its historical articles: “M. D. Herington Founded City in 1887,” 
“A. M. Crary,” “Fray Padilla,” and “History of the Herington 
Post Office.” For several months preceding the “Goldesta” The 
Advertiser featured the column, “Sketches in Herington’s History.” 

Histories of the bands of Tipton, Smith Center, Luray, Cawker 
City, Osborne, Sylvan Grove and Lucas were briefly sketched in 


the Sylvan Grove News, August 26, 1937. The story of the Sylvan 
Grove band was reviewed in more detail in the issue of August 19. 


Reminiscences of early Logan county were recorded by John W. 
Edwards, of Wichita, in a letter printed in The News Chronicle, of 
Seott City, August 26, 1937. Mr. Edwards settled in St. John 
(Logan) county in 1883. 

Merriam school history was recounted in The Suburban News, 
of Merriam, August 26 and September 2, 1937. A new school build- 
ing was dedicated September 7. 

The history of Paradise school district, started over sixty years 
ago, was sketched by Elma Dodson in the Paradise Farmer, August 
30, 1937. Mary Wood taught the first class. 

Pioneer memories of Mrs. Mary Northway who settled in Osborne 
county in 1872 were recorded in an article published serially in the 
Portis Independent, in its issues from September 2 through October 
7, 1937. 

“Some Accurate Johnson County History,” an address by Frank 
Hodges given at the fortieth annual reunion of the Johnson County 
Old Settlers’ Association at Olathe, September 3 and 4, 1937, was 
printed in The Johnson County Democrat, September 9. An article 
entitled “Some Johnson County Indian History,” by Frank D. Hed- 
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rick, was featured in the Democrat’s special old settlers’ supplement 
issued September 2. Both the Olathe Mirror and the Democrat 
printed names of pioneers registering at the reunion and other notes 
on the event in their issues immediately following. 

Woodbine’s history was reviewed by Bernice L. Muenzenmayer 
in the Herington Times-Sun, September 7 and 9, 1937. 

Several articles of historical interest were printed in Marion news- 
papers contemporaneous with the annual old settlers’ picnic Septem- 
ber 16, 1937. The newspapers, dates and titles of stories published 
were: Marion Review, September 15, “Early Settlement of Lost 
Springs,” by Mrs. William Burkholder; “{Henry Hartke] Marion 
County Pioneer Knew ‘Wild Bill’ Hickok,” and “Census of Marion 
County Territory August 6, 1860.” Marion Record (illustrated), 
September 16, “A New Story of How an Early Day Indian Massacre 
was Averted Here,” by Silas C. Locklin, as related to his son, 
Chas. 8. Locklin; “Early Pilsen Community History,” by Mrs. 
Jane Crist Rupp; “Pioneers Up and Down Mud and Clear Creeks,” 
by N. A. Jones; “Lewis Riggs a Pioneer on Middle Creek,” by 
Mrs. Lewis E. Riggs; “Early Days in East Branch Township,” 
by C. F. Brooker; “History of College Hill School,” by Mrs. Frank 
Rhodes; “Sid Holder Helped Build Stone Arch Bridge,” and “Ferd 
Funk’s Most Embarrassing Moment.” Record, September 23, “Be- 
ginnings in the Canada Community,” by H. J. Siebert. Mrs. 
William Burkholder’s address, “An Appreciation of the Old Set- 
tlers,” was printed in the Review, September 22, and in the Record, 
September 23. 

The story of Chief Tonganoxie, for whom the city of Tonganoxie 
was named, as written by Col. George Griffith, of San Antonio, 
Tex., for an old settlers’ reunion several years ago, was reprinted 
in the Tonganoxie Mirror, September 16, 1937. 

Stockton telephone history as related by J. H. Ewing, before a 
recent meeting of the Stockton Rotary Club, was recorded in the 
Rooks County Record, September 16, 1937. Telephone service was 
begun in Stockton late in 1900. 


The history of Immanuel Lutheran Church, organized in 1887 
at Shadybrook, Dickinson county, was briefly reviewed in the 
Herington Times-Sun, September 16, 1937, from notes prepared by 
the Rev. W. G. Biel, pastor. 

Names of Logan county pioneers registering at Oakley’s fifty- 


second birthday celebration were listed in the Oakley Graphic, 
September 17, 1937. 





Kansas History IN THE Press 


The reminiscences of Mrs. Isaac Hudson, neé Louisa Jane Case, 
were briefly sketched in the Fredonia Daily Herald, September 
17, 1937. Mrs. Hudson was born at the Sac and Fox agency located 
in the boundaries of present Franklin county, in 1852. 

A biography of Col. Alexander Showalter, Thomas county pioneer, 
was printed in the Colby Free Press-Tribune, September 22, 1937. 

On September 23, 1937, Smith Center celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the coming of the Rock Island railroad to the city. 
Several columns of historical articles relating to this event were 
published in the Smith County Pioneer and Smith County Review 
in issues preceding the celebration. 

The Pittsburg Headlight and Sun issued their (1937) ninth annual 
coal supplement as a part of their regular editions of September 27 
and 28, 1937. Stories of modern coal mining methods together with 
the community’s coal mining history are included in the supplement. 

Lucas held a “Golden Jubilee” celebration October 6-8, 1937. 
The Lucas Independent in issues throughout the summer and fall 
printed articles relating various phases of the town’s early history. 
On September 30 an anniversary edition was issued. Names of 


pioneers registering during the jubilee were listed in the October 14 
number. 


Reminiscences of western Kansas pioneers were featured in a 
series of articles in The Kearny County Advocate, Lakin, in the 
fall of 1937. 

Logan school history as compiled by Mrs. Fred C. Albright was 
recorded in the Logan Republican, September 30 and October 7, 
1937. Rufus Hastings taught the first school in 1873. 

Names of northeastern Jewell county pioneers were recalled by 
Mrs. Jennie S. Owen in a letter published in the Republic Advertiser, 
October 7, 1937. 

Southern Kansas in 1874 was described by J. W. Yeager, pioneer, 
in the Winfield Daily Courier, October 7, 1937. Mr. Yeager settled 
in the Oxford community in October, 1874. 

Fredonia’s history was reviewed in the Fredonia Daily Herald, 
October 7, 1937. The city observed its annual homecoming celebra- 
tion October 9. 

Mrs. E. E. MeGimsey’s recollections of life in Hays in the 1880's 
were recorded by Jean Fuller for the Hays Daily News, October 9, 
1937. The McGimsey’s arrived in Hays on September 12, 1883. 
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Lyons celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the discovery of salt 
in its vicinity with a jubilee October 14, 1937. The Lyons Daily 
News related the history of the industry in a special illustrated 
edition issued October 12. 

Salem church of Leavenworth celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of its organization with special services October 14-17, 1937. Its 
history was reviewed in the Leavenworth Times, October 13. 

An historical parade and a pageant depicting the story of the city 
were features of Hays’ seventieth anniversary celebration October 
20, 1937. Mrs. Josephine Middlekauff’s “ ‘Child’s-Eye’ View of 
Pioneer Hays,” was included among the historical articles in the 
anniversary edition of the Hays Daily News, October 14. The 
story was a reprint from the News of November 11, 1929. 

Historical articles of note to the Liberal area published in The 
Southwest Tribune of recent dates include: “Whining Bullets and 
Sizzling Slapjacks,” when cowboys shot up a lunch room, October 
14, 1937; “Liberal’s Banking Institutions Have a Creditable His- 
tory,” the story of the city’s three banks, November 4; “A View of 
Forty Years Ago; Abe Stoufer, His Adventure,” December 2, and 
“Buffalo, Wild Horses and Cattle in Panhandle of Oklahoma [in 
the late 1880’s],”” December 9. 


The Huscher Evangelical Church near Concordia observed the 
sixty-fifth anniversary of its founding October 24, 1937. The con- 
gregation which started in 1872 with six charter members now num- 
bers 117. A brief history of the church appeared in the Concordia 
Blade-Empire, October 22. 

Minnie Hauk, famous opera singer of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, once lived in Leavenworth the Times reported in 
its issue of October 24, 1937. 

Domestic life at Fossil, later Russell, was discussed in Judge J. 
C. Ruppenthal’s column “Russell Rustlings,” featuring the life of 
John Cook, pioneer, in the Paradise Farmer, October 25, 1937. 
Excerpts from Col. Asa Kinney’s diary which were previously men- 
tioned as appearing in the column in the summer of 1937 were con- 
tinued in several issues during the fall. Members of the Russell 
county bar fifty years ago were named in the November 15 issue, 
and stations along the old Denver trail in the vicinity of present 
Russell were mentioned December 6. 

Kearny county history was briefly sketched by Mrs. J. H. Rardon 
in the Lakin Independent, October 29, 1937. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


First of a series of commemorative monuments marking historic 
points in Osborne county has been located on the south side of 
Highway No. 24, two miles east of Bloomington. The marker, com- 
pleted in March, 1938, was erected at the scene of the last Indian 
fight in the county, which occurred on July 3, 1870. The monument 
is of stones, cut and arranged to represent the old stockade which 
once stood about 200 yards farther south. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Kansas History Teachers Asso- 
ciation was held at Kansas State College in Manhattan, April 9, 
1938. Three papers were presented at the morning session under the 
general theme “International.” They were: “Looking at Latin 
America,” by C. Stewart Boertman, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; “Japanese Viewpoints on Far Eastern Problems,” by W. 
W. Davis, University of Kansas, Lawrence; “The Loyalist Experi- 
ment in New Brunswick,” by Harold Conrad, Ottawa University. 
In the afternoon, under the general heading “National and Re- 
gional,” the following papers were given: “Western Operations of the 
Second Bank of the United States,” by W. T. Paullin, University of 
Kansas; “The Evolution of a Land-Grant College, 1863-1938,” by 
Julius T. Willard, Kansas State College, Manhattan; “Research and 
Resources of the Kansas State Historical Society,” by Kirke 
Mechem, Topeka. Two scheduled speakers, John Rydjord of the 
University of Wichita, and Vance Burch of Kansas City Junior Col- 
lege, were marooned at home by snowdrifts. Officers elected for the 
ensuing year are: James C. Malin, University of Kansas, president; 
Harold Conrad, Ottawa, vice president; Della Warden, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, secretary-treasurer, and Robena 
Pringle, Topeka High School, executive committeewoman. 

The Calvin P. Titus Chisholm Trail Association, designed to pro- 
vide funds for the erection of monuments marking the route of the 
Chisholm trail from Wichita to the Oklahoma border, was organized 
at a meeting held in Wichita in May, 1938. Officers of the associa- 
tion are: David D. Leahy, president; Ezra Beard, Albert M. Curry, 
Fred W. McClintock, Harry Van Ness, vice presidents, and Warren 
Matthews, secretary-treasurer. The first trail monument was 
erected in April on the John McQuillan farm about 100 rods east of 
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Clearwater under the auspices of Calvin P. Titus Camp, No. 5, 
United Spanish War Veterans. It is of Silverdale limestone, and is 
seven feet in height. 

Prehistoric Antiquities of Indiana, a 293-page book by Eli Lilly, 
written to interest more of the people of Indiana in the relics of the 
state’s vanished predecessors and to stimulate inquiry into its pre- 
history and archeology, was published a few months ago by the 
Indiana Historical Society of Indianapolis. The chapter entitled 
“The Origin and Antiquity of the American Indian,” is of interest 
to everyone. Archeologists, both amateur and professional, will 
have especial interest in other chapters discussing Indian artifacts 
and cultures of Indiana. The volume is amply illustrated with 
photographs and maps. 

Recent booklets issued by W. W. Graves, of St. Paul, not pre- 
viously mentioned here, are: The Legend of Greenbush, The Story 
of a Pioneer Country Church (in Grant township, Crawford county) 
and The Poet Priest of Kansas, Father Thomas Aloysius McKernan. 

Grant W. Harrington, of Kansas City, has reviewed the history of 
the Shawnee Indians in a 16-page pamphlet issued in 1937 under the 
title, The Shawnees in Kansas. The Western Pioneer Press, of Kan- 
sas City, was the publisher. 





